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HE three hundred and fifty-one children attending one of 
| the Jersey City public schools have recently had their 

eyes examined by a competent oculist, at the order of the 
School Board, and he reports that only sixty-nine of the num- 
ber possess perfect eyesight. The statement is not a little 
startling, as the percentage of imperfection is very high, and 
those who read hastily probably feel that, as the defects are 
found in school-children, the cause of the defects must lie in 
the improper lighting of the school-rooms, and that the archi- 
tect who designed the building is responsible for a physical in- 
fliction of very grievous nature. But it is not fair to make 
such a deduction, and, more than this, we do not feel that the 
diseases and weaknesses of the eyes that afflict school-children, 
defects that statistics show to be on the increase, are in the 
major degree chargeable to the improper lighting of school- 
rooms, although it is the custom to make that charge as the 
easiest way of disposing of the matter. As to the large num- 
ber of children in the Jersey City school reported as having 
eyesight defective at the time of the examination, it must be 
remembered that the eye, like other portions of the body, is 
subject to temporary ailments, and so an examination made a 
few weeks later would doubtless reveal that many natural 
cures had been effected meanwhile. School-children occupy 
school-rooms only some five or six hours a day, and during the 
morning session, at least, their physical condition is better than 
at any other time in the day, and so not likely to be much 
affected by improper lighting of the school-room. Moreover, 
scholars are occupied in recitation, during which the eye has 
chance of rest, from one-third to four-fifths of the entire time 
spent within the school-building, and it seems to us a gross 
absurdity to assert that the short period of actual study in the 
school-room, however poorly that may be lighted, is the cause, 
or even a chief cause, of the trouble. Statistics show that 
ocular defects are on the increase, and it would be interesting 
to know whether the ratio remains the same in the buildings 
which have been in use for a term of years, or whether the 
ratio increases while conditions of lighting, good or bad, have 
remained unchanged. ‘The fact that eyesight is deteriorating, 
while, as every one knows, greater effort is made to secure 
the proper lighting of school-rooms than ever before, tends to 
show that something other than the school-room is at fault. 
The other probable causes are the typographical imperfections 
of the school-books used, the enlargement in the educational 
curriculum, which entails longer hours of study, but most of all, 
the improper attitudes which children are allowed to assume at 
home while reading and studying, and the lack of care and 
watchfulness on the part of parents to provide proper light for 
the inevitable evening tasks, tasks which have to be disposed 
of while the eye is tired and strained. Our own parental ex- 





perience satisfies us that school-book publishers and the im- 
proper conditions for study at home are more clearly responsi- 
ble for weak and defective eyes than the imperfections of 
the school-rooms and the lack of watchfulness on the part 
of school-teachers. 





UT as publishers will use worn stereotype-plates, and as it 
is not to be expected that parents of all classes, living in 
houses and tenements of every grade, can provide perfect 

conditions for home study or understand how necessary it is to 
make sure that a child holds the book in a proper light and at 
a proper distance from the eye, a School Board can do no more 
sensible thing than place the school-children under the regular 
inspection of competent oculists. Mr. Gerhard, in the paper 
we published a week or two ago, establishes a very good case 
in favor of the introduction of the rain-bath into the school- 
houses established in localities which serve only the families of 
the tenement-dweller, and shows clearly how a physical clean- 
liness cannot but make more simple the task of keeping the’at- 
mosphere of a school-room sweet and clean. The medical ex- 
amination of school-children which is enforced in Boston and 
in some of the schools in New York and Chicago has already 
proved its great usefulness in preventing the spread of conta- 
gious disease, and the installation of an inspecting oculist is 
but another step in the same direction. If architects should 
be called on to provide buildings for only physically clean and 
healthy children, we fancy they would be less often charged 
with being ignorant of how to light and ventilate a school-room. 





T is doubtful whether the plumber, the painter or the roofer 
is responsible for a greater fire-loss during a year one than 
the other, but between them their carelessness causes an 

immense loss, through the agency of the forgotten candle, the 
oily rag and the overturned brazier. The painter probably 
heads the list of delinquents, since to the peril of the oily rag 
he adds that of the naphtha-torch, though fortunately the 
practice of burning off paint has given way somewhat to 
the practice of dissolving it off with strong solvents. The 
torch, however, caused last week a rather unusual and interest- 
ing fire, the one that destroyed the Baptist church at Arlington, 
Mass. We call it unusual, for it seems to us a rather unneces- 
sary piece of thoroughness to remove old paint from a church 
spire with a naphtha torch preparatory to giving it “three 
strong coats” of new paint. The case is interesting for several 
reasons. The trustee who authorized the painters to use the 
torch seems to have had a feeling that the process was hazard- 
ous, and it was his purpose to be personally on the scene with 
a Babcock fire-extinguisher for use in case of mishap; but, most 
unfortunately, he forgot to put in an appearance, and so there 
was no carbonic dioxide at hand to turn upon the first flame, 
which did not delay in getting firm possession of the spire, 
thoroughly dried by the recent intense heat. In the next 
place, although the authorities seem to have secured from the 
insurance companies a builder’s permit which allowed them to 
make the proposed repairs without vitiating their insurance, 
the permit had run out before the spire was ready for painting, 
and no steps had been taken to secure an extension of it. In 
the last place, the insurance-policies contain the usual clauses 
prohibiting the use of naphtha on the insured premises. Alto- 
gether it looks as if the Baptist Society would lose not only its 
church edifice but also the seventeen thousand dollars for which 
it was insured, and, seeing how things have resulted, must now 
feel that it would have been cheaper to strip off the old clap- 
boards and build a new spire, if their painters were unwilling to 
get rid of the old paint with scrapers and sand-paper. It seems 
possible that, in such cases as this, where a good deal of old 
paint is to be got rid of, the pneumatic sand-blast might be 
used to advantage. 





HE matter of shade-trees is one that at this season always 
y attracts attention, and in behalf of those which are suffer- 

ing through the drought it is worth while to explain how 
a Toledo, O., man helps his trees to maintain a vigorous leaf- 
age. Having, by the use of a post-hole auger, discovered in 
what directions the main roots run, he sinks over them a length 
or two of drain-tile sunk vertically, the upper ends coming to 
within an inch or two of the sod, which can easily be made 
to drain into them, so that in case of natural rain or hose-water- 
ing the roots receive from a short shower or slight artificial 
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sprinkling a greater benefit than would be natural if the water 
fell upon an unprepared surface. But shade-trees do not 
suffer alone from drought and insects. It is said that they are 
injuriously affected by the passage of the electric-fluid over 
wires and cables that may be strung through or beside their 
branches, and as proof of this fact the manner in which the 
trees on Third Avenue, Brooklyn, have been destroyed by 
the feed-wire of the Third Avenue trolley-line is adduced. 
That the electric-fluid, in a more dilute form than a lightning- 
stroke, is injurious to trees we do not of our own knowledge 
care to assert, but it is perhaps likely. But, whether this be 
true or not, the electric-current is certainly the indirect cause 
of great havoc to our shade-trees at the hands of telephone, 
railway and telegraph line-men, and the citizens of the town as 
well as the aggrieved individual abutter have a right to protest 
that their rights are being trampled on by monopolies. Ap- 
parently the lawmakers of different communities look on the 
matter in different ways. Thus, in New York line-men are not 
allowed to cut down or trim shade-trees while stringing their 
wires unless they can prove that in undertaking to avoid them 
they would be obliged to resort to extreme or extraordinary 
means. In Michigan, on the other hand, the Supreme Court 
holds that the grant of a right to erect telegraph-poles along 
the highway implies, of course, the right to string wires on 
them and that wires cannot be strung if obstacles are inter- 
posed; that as the poles cannot be set in the road-bed and 
must be set within the curb-line, their natural place under the 
grant of location is in the same line as the boles of the shade- 
trees, and it is only so much the worse for the lovers of 
shade-trees if these and their branches are found to be obstacles. 
One would like to sentence that honorable court to spend the 
heated hours of the day for a few summers in driving a loaded 
team over a road running east and west and sheltered from the 
sun only by telegraph poles and wires. 





HE ease and comfort with which life is sustained in the 
Klondike region and in Alaska is one of several facts that 
go to support the theory that some at least of what we are 

pleased to consider the aboriginal peoples of this continent in 
reality migrated from Asia, crossing Behring Strait by aid of 
a Mosaic miracle, perhaps, by boats, or over the ice. As all 
sorts and conditions of men are seeking their fortunes in the 
Klondike and, not finding them, are compelled to return afoot 
along the coast by the easiest trails, it is possible that some 
one of them, trained in ethnological research, may, during his 
tramp, light upon traces of the passage of the progenitors of 
the Mayas of Yucatan, and so show how this people of strongly 
Asiatic type arrived on this continent. For the ethnologist it 
is fortunate that the early peoples did not carry their food 
packed in the ubiquitous “tin” which now so untidily discloses 
the route of the modern emigrant, soldier or picnicker. But 
while the Maya riddle awaits solution, a good many enigmas 
of less age ure being unriddled by the patient investigations of 
trained explorers; indeed there is every evidence that American 
archeology is attaining a rank of very considerable worth. 
Probably it can never reach the plane occupied by Egyptian 
and East Indian research, but it can no longer be sneered at 
as unfruitful and uninteresting, as used to be the case. One 
of the latest results achieved by American explorers is in the 
region of the Pajarito Caiion, between Bland and Espajiola, 
New Mexico, where a party of explorers have discovered 
amidst “* hundreds of similar ruins,” the remains of a communal 
building, two or three stories high, built of dressed stone, meas- 
uring four hundred and fifty by five hundred feet and contain- 
ing originally twelve or fifteen hundred rooms. Only one of 
these rooms was explored and the relics obtained are said to 
have been forwarded to the Northwestern University, at Evans- 
ton, Il]. If the report is true in all particulars, the finds are 
of great importance and, as the age of the ruins is placed at 
between five and six hundred years, they will compel the re- 
construction of a good many theories regarding the civilization 
of the elder inhabitants of this country. In this one room, 
only nine feet by twelve, were found not only stone imple- 
ments, battle-axes, polished stone mirrors and so on, but also 
iron knives and an iron bar, much rusted, of course, a rude 
smelting-furnace, copper ore and some gold ornaments, besides 
a beautiful turquoise. The fact that the clay pots about the 
hearth still contained bones and traces of food, such as scorched 
corn, together with other evidence, seems to indicate that the 
place was hastily deserted. The pottery, of which twenty-five 
samples were secured, was decorated on the inside surface as 





well as outside, and some wicker baskets which could not endure 
handling are said to have had marked interest because of their 
form and the patterns developed in their weaving. 





N sending out the programme for the various classes of its 
Schools now housed at One-hundred-and-ninth Street and 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York, the National Academy of 

Design announces the establishment of a new department, in 
which the arts of die-sinking and the designing of coins and 
medals are to be taught under the united auspices of the Ameri- 
can Numismatic and Archeological Society and the Academy 
of Design. Now, although the currency of the country is once 
more on a metallic basis and the industry of the counterfeiting 
brotherhood may make it necessary to call in and re-coin our 
circulating medium more frequently than in the past, we cannot 
believe that very many artists can make a livelihood by be- 
coming expert in producing dies for use in the Government 
mints, all the more that the Director of the Mint has always 
shown a marked preference for adopting the designs prepared 
by the official designers. But there is on the other hand a 
very promising career for those who can produce artistic 
designs for the medals which are growing in favor as prizes to 
be distributed by learned, artistic, philanthropic and other 
bocies which stimulate emulation and promote progress in many 
directions by the inauguration of competitive contests of one 
kind or another. Moreover, even if a student cannot turn his 
training to account as a working die-sinker or medallist, he 
would find it of help in the studio attached to some of the great 
industries which are earning an enviable reputation for Ameri- 
can silverware. 





HAT portion of the public that has not the great good for- 
tune to be included in one or another class of artists has 
always drawn amusement from the exhibitions of peevish 

self-complacency which so many artists—be they painters, 
sculptors, architects or photographers — seem to take pride and 
pleasure in exhibiting. Whistler’s exhibitions of caustic ill- 
temper may be forgiven, since they generally have some 
shadow of an excuse, and are, moreover, so very amusing : 
besides one cannot help feeling at times that, like the antics of 
the mountebank, they have their real purpose as a means of ad- 
vertising the artist and his product, and one is interested to 
discover how far the artist really dares to follow the fakir. 
There is never any means of telling when this foible of the 
artistic temperament will next break out, but its latest mani- 
festation, so far as reported, is to. be found in the published list 
of prizes — gold, silver and bronze medals and honorable men- 
tions — awarded to artists exhibiting at the Paris Exposition. 
Appended to the list of recipients is a remark to the effect that 
the absence from the list of certain names, which might natu- 
rally be supposed would have been included in one grade or 
another, is to be accounted for by the fact that these unnamed 
artists ‘informed the jury that they would not accept silver or 
bronze medals.” Could peevish self-complacency go farther! 
The artist, in the lordly way of his kind, seems to say to the 
jury to whose discriminating judgment he had voluntarily sub- 
mitted his preduct, “I have weighed and measured myself and 
the value can be expressed only in gold.” This manifestation 
of conceit would have been merely amusing if this statement 
had been made as a condition of acceptance at the time the ex- 
hibits were placed before the jury of admission, but it is said 
that the refusal — perhaps after all a quite uncalled-for one — 
was announced to the jury after the posting of the list of gold- 
medallists. 





EING modest persons, not given to placing undue value on 
the statements we make, we are, perhaps, too prone to 
feel the uselessness of correcting any immaterial blunder 

we may, from time to time, be guilty of, but we trust we have 
always shown a becoming willingness to correct any material 
misstatement likely to be of real prejudice to any one. There 
appear to be those, however, who flatteringly give an unex- 
pected weight to our smallest saying and feel that even imma- 
terial blunders should not go uncorrected. This agreeable 
flattery is to be found in the very opening paragraph of Number 
One, Volume First, of the Architect and Builder, a new archi- 
tectural journal published in Philadelphia, where the editor 
points out that we accicentally did wrong to the memory of 
Leigh Hunt by ascribing to the late Clarence Cook the author- 
ship of the verses dedicated to Abou Ben Adhem. We trust 
that in the long and prosperous career before him our contem- 
porary may not find his pages sullied by a more direful blunder. 


Aveust 4, 1900.] 
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PRISMATIC LIGHTING FOR THE ILLUMINATION OF 
DARK INTERIORS.! 


“a HE practical application of 
|! the refractive property 
of the lens or prism to 
change the direction of light- 
rays passing through it, for the 
purpose of artificial illumination, 
originated with the French phy- 
sicist, Fresnel, who first sug- 
gested its use in lighthouses, for 
“~~... the protection of maritime coasts, 
Fig. |. about the year 1815; and the 
Fresnel lens, in various modifi- 

cations, is to-day solely used for this purpose. 

The Fresnel lens is designed for projecting a powerful beam of 
parallel light upon objects to be illuminated at a distance. The 
principle of this device is seen in Figure 1, which shows a central 
sc ypacggo lens surrounded by a series of rings or segments of 
enses or prisms, to which successively diminishing curvatures or 
angles are given, in order to give them a common focus. 

ithin the past four or five years the application of this principle 
has been made, and with decided success, to the illumination of dark 
interior spaces, where the amount of light naturally entering therein 
is insufficient for satisfactory illumination, and artificial lighting 
must occasionally or constantly be resorted to. 

The requirements of public buildings and modern office-buildings, 
in this respect, have been most urgent, and the various devices 
known generally by the name of “ prismatic lights” have been ex- 
tensively used for the purpose and have proved so useful that in 
one or another form they have come to be regarded by architects 
and builders, not to speak of a 











The popularity achieved by the use of light-projecting devices of 
this general nature has called into existence a great number of pa- 
tented inventions, some claiming special forms of prism-construction 
(in combination, in certain cases, with a prismatic or lenticular for- 
mation on the reverse side of the glass), and of a far greater num- 
ber of design-patents and methods of glazing, and other matters of 
minor detail. 

For the purpose of this communication, these minor devices may 
be left out of consideration, and the several generic forms of prism- 
construction only will be given attention. 

These may be divided into two general classes : 

(1) Those in which the glass forming the light-projecting device 
consists of sheets having on one surface a series of prisms or seg- 
ments of lenses of any desired angle, the pack of the sheet being a 
plane surface, and 

(2) Those in which the glass forming the light-projecting device 
consists of sheets having on both surfaces a series of prisms or 
lenses. 

The prism-glass most generally known and used is that of the 
first-named class. 

The action of a section of prism-glass of this construction is 
shown in Figure 2, in elevation and plan. It is obvious that the gen- 
eral refracting effect of the prismatic surface in this and in the 
other forms of prism-glass will be substantially the same, whether 
the refractive surfaces of the structure be straight (7. e., prismatic), 
or more or iess curved (i. ¢., lenticular), irrespective of the angles of 
the prism-sections or of the curvature of the lens-segments. It is 
important, however, that these angles (or curves) be carefully con- 
sidered, since upon the correct appreciation of this element the 
light-projecting efficiency of the structure largely depends. Im- 
proper angles (or curvatures) may greatly diminish the efficiency of 
the device, by the dispersion and loss of light, caused by total re- 

flections in the interior of the 
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but one form of prism, namely, , | | 
an approximately right-angled «| |; 
prism depending on total reflee- {| | : 
tion for its utility, is admissible, 
there are two general methods ' 
in vogue of installing prismatic oo ae 
lights to meet the requirements :— | ia 
of service. 

In one of these, the sheet of : 
prismatic glass is placed in a 
window-frame in the vertical 
position, thus taking the place B 


of the window-light. In the ‘ : 


other, the sheet of prismatic. 
glass is installed in a more or | 
less inclined position, project- | 





the apartment, and that the 
more nearly this condition is 
realized the closer will be the 
tes approach to the theoretically- 
uly SS perfect mode of operation. 
“ : Some of the manufacturers of 
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A ciple of the Fresnel lens. 
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prism-lighting of interiors will 
suffice to show that this view is 
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sky-opening upon which depend- 
ence must be placed for light. 
Where this is of considerable | 
area, as, for example, where the 
windows face a wide street, ! 
the prismatic glass set into the 
window-frames in the vertical 


position will give satisfactory Fig. 3 


results. 

Where the windows receive their light from a restricted area, as, 
for example, in courtyards or the side-yards of dwelling-houses, and 
generally in the many situations where high walls rising in close 
proximity cut off the free access of light from above, the projecting, 
canopy, form of prismatic glass is preferable. 

Speaking in a general way, the change from the vertical to the 
canopy form of installation will be indicated when the incident 
angle of the light falling on the window-opening averages 60 degrees 
from the horizontal plane. 


1 Paper read by Dr. Wm. H. Greene, before the Franklin Institute, and printed 
in the Journal of the Society. 





prismatic lighting are, first, to 

direct as much extraneous light 

into the interior as possible, and, 

roc. second, to direct it in such 

Vb ee manner as to derive the largest 

ie ¢ possible benefit therefrom. 

; In considering the relative 

‘S j merits of parallel and divergent 

light-transmission by prismatic 

glass, it should be said that 

practically as much extraneous light can be directed into the interior 

space to be illuminated by the one as by the other arrangement 

of prisms or lenses. But, when we come to consider the second 

portion of the proposition, it can easily be shown that the system 

of transmitting the light in parallel lines cannot possibly be as 

effective as the method of divergent transmission, and more especially, 

divergent transmission in both vertical and horizontal planes, and 
for the following reason : 

It is well known that the best effects in interior illumination are 
realized when uniform diffusion throughout the apartment is obtained. 
This effect can be secured most effectively only when all shadows 
are obliterated by calling into requisition the action of the entering 
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light reflected from all parts of the side-walls, floor and ceiling of 
the apartment. 

By the method of directing the transmitted light in parallel lines, 
the ill effects of shadows cast by opaque objects in the path of the 
entering light will be realized in the extremest degree, as there will 
be no ameliorating influence to counteract and neutralize the shad- 
ows by reflection from the bounding-walls and floor of the apartment ; 
and an inspection of the condition of an apartment thus treated will 
disclose this objection at once. 

By the method of divergent transmission, while quite as much, or 
more, extraneous light is thrown into the apartment as by the other 
method, its distribution is decidedly more advantageous, from the 
fact that the repeated reflections from the bounding-surfaces of the 
apartment cause the practical obliteration of all shadows and a prac- 
tically uniform diffusion of the light to all parts of the interior. 

Returning now to the descriptive portion of the subject, the modus 
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troduced into the dark interior by the lateral collecting action of 
this device is so much clear gain over the devices previously de- 
scribed. 

Further consideration will show, also, that if the interior surface 
of the glass be provided with prisms of uniform angle, determined 
in each case by the length of the apartment to be illuminated, this 
form of construction will secure the same advantage in respect of 
the vertical diffusion of the entering light as will be obtained from 
the lenticular prismatic construction previously described. 

On theoretical grounds, therefore, the last-described modification 
of light-projecting glass, belonging to Class 2, should give the best 
results if intelligently installed. Comparative practical tests also 
bear out this conclusion. 

An additional and important advantage possessed by prism-glass 
of the last-named construction (namely, a prism-plate constructed 
with prisms on one side and prisms or lens-panels arranged trans- 
versely on the reverse side) remains to be noticed. 

Since all illumination by means of prism-glass is thrown from a 
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operandi of the simplest form of a light-projecting prismatic window 
is shown in the plan-views in Figure 2, A and B, in which the light 
from an exterior source falling upon the plane, outward surface of 
the glass is refracted at the boundary of the interior prismatic sur- 
faces and projected into the room to be illuminated. 

Figure 2 A, which is a plan-view of this construction taken on the 
line a b, exhibits the effect of the light-distribution in vertical plane 
from the effect of refraction from the terminal portions of the prism, 
where the influence of the more oblique rays is not counteracted by 
a modification of the angles of the prism from the centre-line to the 
upper and lower edges of the glass. Figure 2 B is a planon line c d, 
showing that the light-rays are not distributed divergently in the 
horizontal plane, but are all directed in parallel lines. 

Figures 3 and 4 represent the action of prismatic glass of the 
second class, i. ¢., in which both surfaces are prismatic or lenticular. 

Figure 3 shows a form of dight-projecting glass that has lately 
come into use, and for which certain advantages are claimed over 
the construction previously described. The sheets in this form of 
prism-glass have one surface furnished with prisms— commonly 
placed toward the room to be lighted — and the other surface formed 
of a series of lenses of small curvature, distributed in panel form, 
parallel to the direction of the prisms. This construction, as well as 
that shown in Figure 2, manifestly exaggerates in the vertical plane 
the divergent distribution of the transmitted light, and consequently 
operates, so far as it goes, in the correct manner, utilizing the re- 
flecting action of ceiling and floor in diffusing the light. 

The construction shown in Figure 3 possesses one obvious advan- 
tage over the several modifications of Class 1, namely, that the len- 
ticular form of exterior surface arrests and directs into the dark in- 
terior to be lighted a certain amount of the exterior light, which, 
with the plane exterior surface of Class 1, would be lost by total re- 
flection from the exterior plane surface. Practically, all of this addi- 
tional light thus projected into the dark interior would be gained if 
the angle of the prism and the curvature of the lens-panels were cor- 
rectly adapted to the length of the apartment to be lighted. 

The latest modification of Class 2 remains yet to be considered. 

In this, the interior prismatic surface of the glass is the same as 
that just described, but the exterior lenticular panels are arranged 
not parallel, but transversely, to the direction of the prisms. The 
details of this form of construction are shown in Figure 4, A and B, 
while the modus operandi is best observed in Figure 5, A and B. 

The radical difference in the operation of this form of light-pro- 
jecting glass and that of both forms previously described resides in 
the fact that the light-distribution in this form is exaggerated in 
the lateral as well asin the vertical plane. This feature is illustrated 
in Figure 5 B, in which B is supposed to be a section of the pris- 
matic glass taken on the line c d, from an inspection of which it will 
be manifest that the vertical arrangement of the exterior lenticular 

anels will serve a similar purpose in this construction in relation to 
the light falling sidewise on the exterior surface of the glass as the 
lenticular panels in the previous case serve in relation to vertical 
rays; namely, to arrest and refract into the dark interior a consid- 
erable amount of lighit in the horizontal plane which would otherwise 
be lost for useful purposes. All of the light thus collected and in- 
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comparatively low point, namely, through windows, while all other 
artificial illumination is directed from a point above, the shadows 
produced by the prisms on objects in a room constitute a disadvan- 
tage common to most systems of lighting by means of prisms, as has 
been noticed in what has preceded. The light-projecting glass last 
described, however, by reason of its diffusing quality, both in the 
horizontal and vertical planes, largely overcomes this objection. 
Where two such prism-windows are used for the same apartment, 
the light thrown from one window completely overlaps that thrown 
from the other, thereby practically obliterating the shadows produced 
by prism-lights of other constructions. 

This construction also has the advantage of enabling manufac- 
turers to produce more readily the larger sizes of prisms, from the 
fact that one surface has projections at right angles to projections 
on the reverse side, giving a bridge effect, thus adding to the strength 
of the plate. For this reason, likewise, it is not essential to have 
the thickness of the body of the glass as great as with other forms ; 
and, inasmuch as there is a larger loss of light, through absorption 
in passing through a thick than a thin medium, the loss of light 
from this cause may be very much reduced. 

Finally, it may be said that all the various forms of light-project- 
ing prismatic glass accomplish, measurably, their intended purpose 
of considerably increasing the illumination of dark interiors over 
what would occur without artificial aid. In the selection of the 
kind of light-projecting glass and the manner of its installation, the 
user should be guided by the personal observation of the effects pro- 
duced, rather than by the claims of rival manufacturers. 





THE CHANGES OF THE GREAT LAKE LEVELS. 


MONG old sailors and engineers who 
A have studied Lake Michigan for fifty 

years, Captain Keith’s “discovery ” 
that the drainage-canal has lowered the lake 
level 5 inches does not produce much con- 
sternation. Lake Michigan, like all of the 
Great Lakes, is a mystery. Old seamen 
recall the fact that Lake Michigan once rose 
up bodily 7 feet in an hour along this coast. 
In 1886 it fell 3 feet in two hours. There 
was a great tidal wave in Lake Erie in 1843 
at Buffalo, which drowned twenty people in 
their beds. 

So strange and unaccountable are the fluc- 
tuations in the levels of all the Great Lakes 
that sailors have an abiding faith in ‘Old 
Sub,” the underground monster, who turns 
the water off and on in a subterranean pas- 
sage under the lake. 

* Old Sub’s tinkerin’ with the stopcocks,” 
say the seamen, when the water begins to 
creep up on the gauge. Sometimes the level goes lower and lower, 
and then the talk is that “Old Sub has taken to drink.” 
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Some believe that a great undiscovered passage exists between the 
Great Lakes and a body of open water about the North Pole, and 
that a disturbance there accounts for the wonderful ebb and flow of 
the water in the basin of the Great Lakes. Occasionally, on a trip 
to Waukegan some sailor announces that the boat passed over the 
very region where “Old Sub” is turning the water in, ice cold and 
in unlimited supply. In a little different way scientists have some- 
times upheld the theory of a subterranean passage, which feeds the 
lakes, and cite the seven years’ rise and fall of lake levels as a proof 
of it. Others take no stock in the theory of periodical movements. 

But through it all there is the mystery which has not been fathomed 
yet by any plummet or measured by the rise and fall of any baro- 
meter. Long before the opening of the drainage-canal a variation 
of 5 inches in the lake level was known to be an ordinary affair. 
Sometimes the variation can be accounted for, but more often it can- 
not. Scientific men are as much at a loss as the veriest old salt. 

Day in and day out the lake level changes aside from changes caused 
by the winds. No man knows why, and no man can reckon the 
times and the places of these lake “tides.” So constant are the fluc- 
tuations that a general fall of 3 inches a year over the entire surface 
of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron would not be appreciable in the 
ordinary set of gauge readings. The automatic gauge shows an 
oscillation of the lake every twenty minutes, amounting sometimes to 
between 2 and 3 feet. In 1886, after the water had run down 
suddenly 6 feet in Chicago Harbor, an attempt was made to account 
for these oscillations on a scientific basis. Seven gauges were set 
about the lake and read at five-minute intervals. The upshot of it 
was that some of the observers decided that the phenomenon was 
due to a swing of the lake in its bed from shore to shore. Others 
did not think this reasonable, but had no better theory to advance. 
More remarkable still, it was found that one day’s observations 
showed a general lowering over the whole of Lake Michigan of 
several inches. 

As early as 1673 Father Marquette took note of changes in the 
lake levels. He asked the Indians about it, and they said that Lake 
Michigan swung from high to low and back again in fourteen years, 
or that every seven years the water ran the gamut. Baron La 
Hontan, in 1689, made some tolerably extensive notes on the varia- 
tions in lake levels. He wrote that in twenty-four hours once, at the 
northern extremity of Lake Michigan, he saw the lake rise 3 feet 
and fall 3 feet in the day. He was first to observe the flow of water 
from Lake Huron to Lake Michigan, or from Michigan to Huron, 
which is now acknowledged. 

“We cast our fishing-nets in the straits,” says the doughty old 
explorer, “and for three days the current sucked them to the east- 
ward so strongly that we could with difficulty haul them from the 
water. Then for two days the current set steadily toward the west, 
and carried our nets in that direction.” 

Stories of mysterious inundations by the lake, of times when the 
beach widened, and a great fringe was added to the sand along 
the shore, have always been current among Indian tribes. From 
Marquette, down to engineers and seamen of to-day observation has 
confirmed these legends. At Sault Ste. Marie, General Dearborn 
noted an ebb and flow of 1} feet of water in two and a half hours. 

Lake Erie has been known to rise from 7 to 20 feet in a few 
hours. A few years ago, at Cleveland, the lake suddenly rose 5 feet. 
In 1886 Lake Michigan rushed up to a height of 7 feet above the 
ordinary level at Milwaukee. In that year the water fell 6 feet in 
Chicago Harbor, and somewhat less in the lake within a few minutes. 
High-masted schooners careened to one side, and the big poles 
knocked together confusedly. It looked as if the Chicago River 
would be drained dry in half an hour, and the experience has never 
been forgotten among the Chicago seamen. In 1848, it is said, the 
same thing occurred. ’ 

In addition to these sudden and inexplicable changes in the lake 
level, there is a tolerably well-defined periodical movement of the 
surface extending over a number of years. Sometimes it is claimed 
that this movement requires seven years, sometimes ten years. 
Ossian Guthrie and others declare that the movement is not periodic, 
but that it usually extends over from two to ten years. Then there 
is an annual rise of the lake from January to June, caused by the 
ordinary spring rainfall, which runs the level of the lake up about 
one foot higher in June than in January. For thirty years consecu- 
tively the spring rise was found to be 14}inches. A series of heavy 
spring rainfalls will raise the level of the lake 3 or 4 feet above 
datum for a number of years, and a series of droughts will reduce it 
correspondingly. 

Beginning with 1847, Ossian Guthrie has kept a record of the 
fluctuations of the level of Lake Michigan. In 1847, as has been 
stated, Lake Michigan went very low. From 1847 to 1859, with 
occasional lapses, it crept up nearly 3 feet above datum. From 1859 
to 1863 it fell, then it swung back to 2} feet above datum in 1876, 
ran down in 1879, going up abruptly in the spring of 1880. From 
1880 to 1886 the lake level rose 3 feet. From 1886 to 1892 it fell 
about 4 feet. In the spring of 1893 it rose 15 inches in a few days’ 
time. Since 1893 the lake has been going down, and during most of 
last fall and this spring it has been below the 1847 mark. To-day, 
owing to the usual rise from rainfalls, the lake is higher than it was 
before the opening of the drainage-canal. Figures at the United 
States engineer’s office show that during January, February and 
March the lake level was just about what it was in December of 
1899, although each day’s record shows a variation of several inches. 





On January 11 there was a variation in the lake level of 1 foot. 
From February 11 to February 12, in 1894, the lake level at the 
foot of Randolph Street rose a little over 2 feet. 

These daily fluctuations of from 6 inches to 2 feet are accounted 
for, engineers believe,;by winds and by barometric pressure. A 
strong east wind will easily raise the surface of the lake here 2 feet. 
Again, if the atmospheric pressure all over the surface of Lake 
Huron is suddenly reduced, the water will rush through the straits 
from Lake Michigan, and Huron will rise, mysteriously perhaps, on 
a perfectly calm day. 

Engineers at the office of the Drainage Board estimate that if no 
rainfall were to reach Lake Michigan, and the maximum flow of 
300,000 cubic feet of water drawn off through the drainage-canal, it 
would take a little over eight years to reduce the level of Lake Michi- 
gan 1 foot. Asa matter-of-fact, the annual rainfall always produces a 
waste overflow past Niagara which greatly exceeds that drawn off by 
the drainage-canal. If the water were not taken through the canal it 
would go over Niagara during — freshets. In general, engineers 
agree that the physics of Lake Michigan and of all the Great Lakes 
has never been studied accurately, and that the mysterious movements 
of the immense inland seas offer a comparatively unworked field for 
useful and scientific research.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





MONIER CONSTRUCTION.! 


HE writer welcomes every proper form 
of popularization of engineering and 
srehineatarel constructions in cement 
and steel in combination. But he thinks it 
will greatly advance the practice of this 
new system if it is relieved from the burden 
of a proprietary name and from the sus- 
picion of being a gay system. It can 
be easily shown that any one is at liberty 
to employ steel and concrete in combina- 
tion in almost any way he chooses, without 
infringing any fundamental patent. There 
are a few patents upon particular combina- 
tions of steel and concrete which may be 
made to hold, but these can be avoided if 
) one so desires. 

As to Monier’s elaims, they seem to the 
writer to be practically nil, so far as priority 
of use is copcerned. Neither does it ap- 
pear that any American patent on this 
system has ever been taken out. It seems 
that Mr. W. E. Ward, Member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
of Port Chester, N. Y., was the first to use 
iron or steel in combination with concrete 
in a thoroughly scientific manner. In a paper before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers at the Cleveland meeting, in June, 
1883, Mr. Ward described at length the construction of a residence 
wholly of reinforced concrete, which he designed and built in 1875.2 
He says he began his experiments to this end in 1871, and began 
planning for these in 1867. He claims the “invention” of this 
system of construction, but has freely given it to the public, appar- 
ently never having applied for a patent upon it. In France, letters- 
patent were granted in 1869 to Francois Coignet on a “ Combination 
of Iron and Concrete,” so that Monier’s use of wire-netting in con- 
crete for the manufacture of large vases (for orange trees) and small 
tanks, in 1876, loses all significance. Furthermore, Monier was a 
gardener and used his wire-netting in the body of his concrete 
merely to bind it firmly together and to prevent cracking. He had 
no knowledge of the stresses in a beam, and the use of the iron to 
resist the tensile stresses while the concrete is relied on to resist the 
compressive stresses. Thaddeus Hyatt, also, in his work on “ Con- 
crete-Iron Construction,” 1877, reports tests made for him by Kir- 
kaldy, London, in 1876 and 1877. Both Hyatt’s book and Ward’s 
paper seem to have dropped out of notice. Hyatt seems never to 
have heard of Monier. It is Ward in America and Hyatt in Eng- 
land, therefore, to whom credit is due for a scientific combination of 
these materials. Hyatt acknowledges that the combination is not 
new, but claims that these two materials had not previously been 
intelligently combined in building-construction. 

The reason this system came to bear Monier’s name is because it 
was patented and exploited in France and Germany under this 
name, and has now been brought here from Germany. The Monier 
construction proper seems to be adapted only to circular tanks and 
to arches symmetrically loaded. Where bending-moment has to be 
resisted, the adaptation required is so different from the true Monier 
(imbedded wire) construction that it should no longer bear his name. 
It should more properly be called cement-steel, or steel-cement, 
construction. When plain wires or rods are used, reliance being 
placed solely upon the adhesion of the concrete to the wires, they 
are sure to fh. loose if there is much jar or variation of stress. I 
have been told that this has been the case in the Studebaker Build- 
ing, Chicago, to such an extent as to necessitate the replacing of 
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1 Discussion by Mr. J. B. Johnson of a paper at the meeting of the Western 
Society of Engineers and published in the Journal of the Society. 

2See Proceedings of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Vol. IV, 
page 388, and the American Architect for August 18, 1877. 
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floor systems. The steel bars should be twisted, as in the Ransome 
construction, or better, they should be crooked or grooved so as to 
take a firm hold of the concrete. Where cement-mortar alone is 
used the adhesion to plain wires will be sufficiently high to warrant 
the use, but in concrete the adhesion to plain surfaces will be found 
insufficient. 

As to this construction being “ absolutely fireproof,” it is difficult 
to see how it can be any more fireproof than the concrete of which 
it is composed. If this concrete material be a cement, mortar and 
crushed stone or gravel, it is far from being “ absolutely fireproof.” 





THE WORLD'S GREAT FIRES. 


C. CROSBY, late Presi- 
dent of the National Fire- 
protection Association, has 
compiled a very interesting list 
of the world’s great fires. In de- 
scribing some of the most impor- 
tant disasters, he says: — 


“ London was nearly destroyed 
by fire in 798; again in 982, 1212, 
and 1666. The latter fire is 
known in history as the “ Great 
Fire ”; it burned over a terri- 
tory of 436 acres, including 400 
streets; 13,200 buildings and 
property-value upward of $53,- 
000,000 were destroyed. Edin- 
burgh was nearly destroyed by fire in 1700. Lisbon was burned 
in 1707. Venice was destroyed by fire in 1106 and again in 
1577. Berlin was destroyed in 1405. Berne in 1634, and again 
in 1680. Hamburg was nearly destroyed by fire in 1842; 4,219 
buildings were burned, and 100 people lost their lives; property 
value destroyed, $35,000,000. Copenhagen was burned in 1728; 
1,650 houses destroyed; again in 1795, and 1,563 houses burned. 
Stockholm in 1751, with 1,000 houses destroyed. Moscow in 1752, 
visited by a large fire; 18,000 houses destroyed. Again in 1812; 
this time the fire set by Russians in order to prevent the French 
occupation of the city; 38,000 houses were destroyed, and over 
$150,000,000 of value. 

“ Constantinople has been the scene of numerous and costly fires ; 
in 1729 a great fire destroyed 12,000 buildings and nearly 6,000 
people. In 1745 another great fire lasted five days; again in 
January, 1750, 10,000 buildings destroyed. In April, the same year, 
another fire, with $15,000,000 of property destroyed. Again, later 
in the year, a fire destroyed 10,000 houses; in 1756, 15,000 houses 
were destroyed and 100 lives lost. In 1782, 10,000 houses were 
burned; in 1791, between March and July, serious fires destroyed 
32,000 houses, and nearly the same number were destroyed again in 
1798. In 1816, 12,000 houses and 3,000 shops were destroyed. 
In 1870 Pera, a suburb of Constantinople, was nearly destroyed, 
7,000 buildings and over $25,000,000 property-value being consumed. 

“ Smyrna had great fires in 1763, 1792, and 1841, destroying from 
2,000 to 12,000 buildings at each fire. Great fires have occurred in 
India, China, and Japan; in many cases large cities were entirely 
destroyed. In Quebec, in 1845, 1,650 buildings were destroyed, and 
the same number in May and June following; and in 1866, 2,500 
buildings and 17 churches were destroyed. St. John, N. B., 1837; 
nearly all the business portion was destroyed. In 1877 the “ great 
fire,” over 200 acres burned, and ten miles of street ; about $13,000,- 
000 of property-value. St. John’s, Newfoundland, in 1846 was 
nearly destroyed, and $50,000,000 of property-value burned; again 
a big fire in 1896. Montreal in 1850 had a great fire ; 250 buildings 
destroyed ; in 1852 about 1,200 buildings were destroyed. Various 
cities in South America and West Indies have been destroyed by 
fire; in some cases property-values of $30,000,000 and upward were 
destroyed; a large loss of life resulted also. 

“The United States has a record of destruction of property by 
fire not equalled by any other country. Charlestown, Mass., in 1796, 
$300,000; in 1838, 1,158 buildings. Savannah, Ga., in 1820, 463 
buildings and $4,000,000 value. New York, in 1835, 530 buildings, 
52 acres burned over, and $15,000,000 of property destroyed; in 
1845, 300 acres burned over, $7,500,000 value, 35 lives lost. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in 1845, 100 buildings; $1,000,000 property-value. St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1849, 15 buildings; $3,000,000 value; in 1851, 2,500 
buildings destroyed. Philadelphia, Pa., in 1850, 400 buildings. San 
Francisco, in 1851, 2,500 buildings, and a number of lives lost; 
property-value, $10,000,000. Portland, Me., in 1866, over one-half 
the city; 200 acres burned over, and 1,743 buildings destroyed. 
Chicago in 1871, known as the “Great Fire”; 2,124 acres nearly 
covered by buildings entirely burned over, including 17,430 buildings ; 
many lives were lost, and property-value of upwards of $106,000,000 
was destroyed. Boston, Mass., in 1872; 65 acres of the mercantile 
section burned, including 776 buildings ; nearly all of brick-and-stone 
construction ; property-value, $75,000,000.” 








Tue Orecon Forests. — Oregon has three forest-reserves — the 
Cascade Range Reserve, area 4,492,800 acres ; the Bull Run, area 142,- 
080 acres, and the Ashland, area 1,560 acres, or an aggregate area of 
4,653,440 acres. — N. Y. Evening Post. 

















URING the past ten years or more the houses of the working- 
}) classes have been attracting a great deal of attention both in 

England, on the Continent and here. Each new contribution 
adds somewhat to our knowledge of the subject, and each experi- 
ment tried teaches some lesson. Generally, however, circumstances 
vary so much in different countries that the experience of one does 
not, to any great extent, benefit another. 

The latest contribution to the housing problem is a volume con- 
taining plans, elevations and descriptive letter-press by Messrs. Cran- 
field & Potter. For English uses these plans are excellent and the 
descriptions are sufficiently clear to give even an amateur a thorough 
understanding. The plans follow established English types and the 
elevations are good examples of the use of common material. They 
are, however, wholly unsuited to our climate, our customs and our 
people. Whether our people would be better off if they could learn 
to be content with and to like these things is a social question of 
considerable complication. 

The authors deplore the high cost of buildings — owing to price of 
labor, or material, and to stringent building-laws; but they estimate 
their buildings at 1d. per cubic foot, which does not seem high to us. 
High wages are by no means an unmixed blessing to the working 
man. They bring increased cost for pretty much all he requires, 
shelter, food and clothing, and by putting large sums of money in his 
hands lead him to think that he can afford expensive amusements, 
gay hats for his wife, and such like things, and need not practise 
economy, as must the man in a slightly higher class. 

In housing the poor near cities the separate dwelling is preferred 
to the tenement, and the present book is concerned with small, inde- 
pendent houses in a block and with two-flat houses. The problem 
presupposes a large area to deal with, and the authors suggest 
making small yards, back and front, and keeping the centre as an 
enclosed play-ground and garden, with a service-road running 
through. A good plan, but not novel, and, as shown in the book, 
capable of being improved. 

The construction of these houses cannot furnish us examples, but 
it might at least suggest the possibility of improvement in building- 
laws which should encourage fireproof-construction even outside of 
fire-limits. 

The walls are either 9 inches or 4} inches, the latter sometimes 
rough-cast for greater protection against weather, and the roofs 
slate, probably laid on battens. The carrying of the party-walls 
above the roof-line is a serious difficulty in such a row of tiny houses 
(most of them about fifteen feet wide and one-and-one-half stories 
high), for it adds to the expense and to the likelihood of leaks. It 
certainly seems as if some better method of fireproofing between 
houses might be devised — as, for example, bedding a plate on the 
wall, and putting on small nailing-strips bedded in cement to take 
the slate. 

The dimensions of rooms are, on the whole, a little smaller than 
what is considered the minimum here — and our minimum is looked 
at askance by our fastidious workingman. 

In the designing of the houses there are three or four things which 
make our problem wholly different. First.— Heating. No one 
would dream of cooking at an open fireplace, or of heating rooms 
thus. Second.— Plumbing could not be done in a one-story out- 
building. Third.— We could not omit cellars. Fourth. — Staircases 
in the centre accessible only from rooms would not do. Fi/th.—A 
half-story on the second floor (what the English call the first) our 
workman considers very poor accommodation. The first four are 
really vital and make these English plans quite useless for us. 

To consider the plans more in detail. ‘The bedrooms seem to be 
the poorest features. Here one would consider that a bed, a bureau, 
a wash-stand and a chair were a necessity, and that where closets 
could not be afforded there must be space for a wardrobe, or at least 
some hanging-space. ‘To accommodate these, 7’ 6’ x 11’ has been 
found to be about the minimum. In these plans one finds in almost 
every house a room no more than 7’ x 7’, and in many cases even this 
space is reduced by raising part of the floor for head-room on the 
staircase. ‘lhe only possible way of using the room on Plan A 
would be to make a bed on the bulkhead over the stairs, which would 
have to be about thirty inches above the floor. In some of the 
larger houses, on the double-tenement basis, that is, one family on 
each floor; the ground-floor suite consists of parlor, living-room and 
scullery, with only one bedroom; and the second-floor tenement of 
parlor, living-room and two bedrooms, one of these opening out 
of the parlor. This would not be considered good planning here. 
Further, in a tenement of this dimension (575 floor feet) there should 
be more room for stores, clothes, etc. 

The general remarks on planning are chiefly mere elementary 
principles — such as that staircases should not be dark, that rooms 
should have window-area equal to a tenth of the floor-area and that 
at least half should open, that water-closet and pantry should not be 
adjacent, and that the coal-bin should be readily accessible from the 
outside. The plans do not always conform to even these elementary 
rules. There are few new suggestions: that of sinking a tub in the 
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concrete of the scullery floor does not recommend itself. With us 
the class that rent the cheapest houses do not appreciate the tub, 
and if they did would not use such an arrangement. 

The more detailed description of the various sets of plans are 
interesting — sometimes suggestive. The smallest plans with a 
frontage of 11 feet and an area of 375 feet, seem impossibly small, 
and yet there are four rooms and a scullery. ‘To be sure, the stairs 
and coals are in the centre, water-closet and pantry adjoin, and in 
the modified plan, which gives five rooms, one bedroom is of the bulk- 
head type previously mentioned. When, however, one considers 
how comfortable neatness and care can make a steamer state-room, 
one wonders if the tiny house well arranged is not really as well able 
to give true comfort as a larger one, providing always that these 
bedrooms of 100 feet have but two occupants at the outside. 

So much depends in these small places on the old adage, “ A place 
for everything and everything in its place.” A living-room or bed- 
room intelligently planned to accommodate the necessary articles, 
when so used and neatly ordered, may be more comfortable and liv- 
able than a room twice as large which has been ill-planned, or which 
is kept in slovenly fashion. ‘The lesson of neatness is all-important 
for the tenant of one of these miniature houses. 

Group B houses are slightly larger and give entries, otherwise they 
are no improvement on the smaller plan. ‘The bulkhead bedroom is 
evidently a hobby of the authors’, as it is again and again suggested 
as an improvement enabling one to get two bedrooms in a space fit 
only for one. 

Group C shows plans arranged with the common device of an 
irregular party-wall giving each house alternately increased width, 
front and rear. This would be a very appreciable item in cost, 
especially where it must be carried through the roof. 

In Group D most of the objectionable features of the preceding 
plans have been removed (except the favorite bulkhead bedroom), 
but one plan (an existing type) has five chimney-stacks for each pair 
of houses and an irregular party-wall. This would seem extravagant 
in a house of 15 feet frontage, containing but five rooms. D4 isa 
type generally condemned here, central plumbing opening on a narrow 
area, but where the building is but two stories the chief objection is 
removed. With us this plan has been used for six or eight story 
apartments. D® is, perhaps, on the whole the best plan shown. It 
is compact, free from breaks in party or external walls, and not open 
to the objections pointed out in the other plans. The area is 944 
feet, about the same as Bt and most of the C group, but gives far 
better accommodation. This double house is estimated at £85, about 
$400; with us the cubic contents (20,414 feet) could not be contained 
in wooden walls for less than six cents a foot —our building would 
have to have a cellar, which would add nearly one-third to cubage; 
without cellar it would cost $1,200, and with cellar at least $1,600. 
Then, the method of construction in England would be impossible 
here. A wall two bricks thick, plastered without furring, would not 
keep out our driving rains unless kept constantly painted, nor would a 
slate roof laid on battens protect from either heat or cold, nor would 
it keep out drifting snow. On all such lines we must buy our own 
experience. These plans and methods of construction may answer 
admirably in England, but they would be absolutely out of the ques- 
tion here. ‘here is, however, no reason why we should continue to 
build cheap houses of inflammable material — we could build light 
walls of various fireproof and cheap materials which would be strong 
and dry, but the majority of our city building requirements, in the 
rigidity of their laws as to brick buildings, distinctly encourage wood 
where it is permitted. This is bad policy from every point-of-view. 
It encourages cheap buildings, made to sell and not to last, unsightly 
buildings which ruin a neighborhood, inflammable buildings which 
threaten one another and the neighboring city as well. 

Group E plans are of the area-lit type — never advisable if it can 
be avoided, but sometimes a necessary evil where lots are deep and 
must be narrow to avoid extravagance. 

Group F’ shows double tenements; a form very popular here, but not 
to be recommended where the single house is possible. The smallest 
plan J}, with scullery in a half-lit entry, is below the standard of 
anything which would rent here. Group @ are similar, and repre- 
sent a type which with us would be made seven or eight stories, and 
fitted with better stairs, lift and better plumbing, and would be better 
planned, to avoid rooms without doors on an entry. 

It may seem from what has been written that the book is without 
merit and without applicability to our country, but there are certain 
lessons to be learned — not so much by the owners and builders of 
such houses as by the tenants, and this will be a difficult lesson to 
teach. A people who make good wages and earn money with com- 
parative ease find their chief enjoyment in spending it, and if they 
prefer to do this they have their reward. As long, however, as this 
remains their point-of-view, it is no use to attempt to give the work- 
ing-people very cheap and economical houses. One is inclined to 
think that the disregard of economy is a widespread habit, due to the 
easy circumstances of a new and rapidly expanding country, and 
which it is very difficult to shake off. 

In France and in England a gentleman with $15,000 or $20,000 a 
= will be as careful of all his expenditures as the clerk supporting 

is family on $1,500, not so much because he must, as because he 
prefers to get as much as possible in the way of actual return for his 
money. The same man here considers that he has a substantial re- 
turn in the fact that he lives without care. This same spirit per- 
vades to a certain extent our working-classes — they want comfort, 





even luxury, and would rather spend their money in that than live 
with close economy and put more in the savings-bank. ‘To meet this, 
a class of house has been built which is roomy, fitted with heat and 
plumbing, showy and tawdry. It is not built to last, but with a view 
to selling to the tenant, who often finds himself possessed of a build- 
ing which deteriorates so rapidly as to make repairs a heavy annual 
item. Often repairs are neglected until the value of the house is 
almost obliterated. 

There is another condition of our circumstances which changes 
the problem very materially. Our people all want to own both land 
and house rather than rent them. Urban land is too valuable to be 
covered with such small houses as we have been considering. ‘The 
workman, therefore, will find his house in a suburban district and he 
will want a detached house and not one in a block. On the other 
hand the owner of the city land cannot get a fair return unless he 
can get a large rent. He will, therefore, turn to the many-storied 
tenement. The separate house and the tenement are, therefore, our 
problems. 

For the cheapest kind of independent house the semi-detached is 
probably the best. This can readily be so planned as to give privacy 
to each family and to group the outbuildings and arrange their sur- 
roundings so as to be to their mutual advantage. Such buildings 
should be of brick, cement or plaster, and roofed with slate or some 
fireproof material. If the prejudice against attic rooms could be 
overcome, a single story with light walls and a large gambrel roof 
would afford excellent accommodation. Party-walls would, of course, 
be brick. 

When all is said and done, direct contact with the working-man 
and intercourse with him is the best way to find out what he wants 
and the best way to get him to accept suggestions. Without this, 
theories, plans, even actual buildings, are of little use. 


[LV STRAER 

















nr jon ei of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE LADY CHAPEL OF ST. PATRICK’S 
CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK, N. Y.: THREE PLATES. MESSRS. N. 
LE BRUN & SONS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


N order to minimize the labor of the competitors and at the same 
time lighten the difficulties of examination and comparison, the 
Archbishop’s professional adviser, Professor Ware, furnished 

the competitors with identical outline drawings of the present Cathe- 
dral, printed in light-gray ink on Whatman paper, the portions of 
the east end where the new design was to be drawn in being left 
blank. Both the competitors and the expert found the device of 
such great advantage that it is to be hoped that in any similar cases 
it will always be adopted. 

The only disadvantage the method has is in cases of reproduction, 
where only one printing is possible, and we speak of the matter to 
account for the somewhat coarse and sketchy character of the lines 
which represent the untouched old work, as they interfere with the 
more delicate rendering of the Lady Chapel portions of the drawings 
rather more than they should. To the competitors, Professor Ware 
made the following report : — 


“ The design selected for the Lady Chapel of the Cathedral of St. 
Patrick proves to be the work of Mr. Charles T. Mathews, of 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

“Owing to some delays at the Custom-house, the drawings were not 
ready for the Archbishop’s examination until Wednesday, the 25th 
of April. In order to preserve as far as possible a perfect incognito, 
the French drawings were lettered after their arrival in this country, 
and the descriptive paper accompanying them translated and type- 
written. 

“ His Grace sailed for Europe on Sunday, the 29th, but he had time 
before he went to examine the drawings, and, while disclaiming any 
wish to control the decision, he indicated four of them which to his 
own mind seemed preferable. The final decision, however, he com- 
mitted entirely to Messrs. Eugene, Edward and Thomas H. Kelly, 
the sons of the late Mrs. Eugene Kelly and the executors of her will. 

“ Of the fourteen designs submitted, two were somewhat exceptiona! 
in character, one of them having the shape of a Greek cross, the 
other that of a letter T. ‘This was set crosswise on the plot of ground 
facing upon 51st Street. Of the remaining twelve, four showed a nave 
without aisles, four a nave with aisles or side-chapels, and of the 
other four, the plan of one had the shape of a circle, one of a decagon, 
one of an octagon and one of a hexagon. In seven of the designs 
the straight east end of the Cathedral was not disturbed, in seven it 
was reconstructed so as to give at the east end of the chancel a wide 
aisle running around the apse, forming a sort of chevet. In width 
and height these designs varied as much as the somewhat restricted 
space and the conditions imposed would permit, some rivalling the 
Cathedral in height, or even overtopping it, others taking a distinctly 
subordinate place. The approximate estimates varied accordingly 
from less than $200,000 to more than $400,000, and if the minimum 
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prices for all the different items were added together and this sum 
compared with the total of the maximum prices, the total range 
would extend from less than $150,000 to more than half a million. 
But most of the figures ranged between $225,000 and $275,000. 

“In point of architectural character there was less to choose, for 
while two or three of them were of exceptional interest, and two or 
three others hardly met the requirements of the case, the rest were 
singularly uniform in architectural merit, and in point of draughts- 
manship there was little ground for discrimination among them. 
Moreover, while the French drawings clearly betrayed themselves 
by marked peculiarities of treatment, there was nothing to show 
which came from England or from Canada, nor was it possible to 
guess correctly, as it proved, as to the authors of the others. 

“On examining the drawings, it appeared, what was perbaps to be 
expected, that those with a single nave, without aisles, seemed on the 
whole best to meet the purposes of Mrs. Kelly’s bequest and the con- 
ditions of the site. It was also plain that the designs which contem- 
plated the enlargement and completion of the east end of the Cathedral 
were, other things being equal, much to be preferred. Of those 
which fulfilled these conditions, Mr. Mathews’s scheme was clearly 
the best, both from the simplicity and elegance of its plan and from 
the character of the external treatment and the admirable way in 
which its outlines combined with those of the Cathedral itself, a 
point to which attention had been directed in the instructions. The 
large way in which the Cathedral and chapel were made to open up 
together was also a point in its favor, though this was a point to 
which some of the other competitors had paid special attention. 
These considerations seemed to me conclusive, and I had no hesita- 
tion in accepting and confirming this judgment. On referring to the 
memorandum which Archbishop Corrigan had made, it was satis- 
factory to find that Mr. Mathews’s design was one of those which he 
had specially approved. 

“J am instructed to thank the competitors for the personal interest 
which they have evidently taken in the work, for without it the 
drawings could hardly have reached so uniform and so unusual an 
excellence as they exhibit.” 





[The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING: PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


METALWORK,—X: NO. 22 WEST 20TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 





HOUSE NO. 7 WEST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. J. H. 
DUNCAN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[Gelatine Print.] 


ENTRANCE TO THE OLD CASTLE, MILTENBERG-ON-THE-MAIN, 
GERMANY. 


(Gelatine Print.]} 


THERE are few stretches of country containing as many odd 
and picturesque little towns as the district in Southwestern Ger- 
many called Franconia. Not yet invaded by the noisy locomotive, 
nor yet dotted with mills and factory-buildings, these little towns, 
frequently hemmed in their expansion between mountain-sides and 
streams, have preserved their medieval, romantic character from the 
levelling influence of progressing civilization to such a degree that 
they afford an ample and most attractive field for his researches to 
the student, as well as valuable models to architect and artisan. 

A charming bit from one of these Franconian towns (such as 
would have delighted the heart of John Ruskin, the hater of rail- 
roads and modern improvements) is shown in our plate. It repre- 
sents the arched entrance-gate, whence leads a hilly path up to 
Miltenberg Castle, in Unterfranken, Bavaria, abont thirty miles west 
of Wiirzburg. The old castle, perched high upon the hill above 
the town-houses, used to serve as a hunting-castle for the Electors of 
Mayence, to whom it has belonged since a. p. 986. To architects, the 
two houses flanking the archway on the right hand, in half-timbered 
construction, with their exquisitely quaint facades and high gables, 
should prove especially attractive. Over the cellar-archway of the 
taller one is inscribed the number 1594, probably the date of the ori- 
gin of the two houses. The fact that these buildings dating from so 
late an epoch show so pronounced a medieval character cannot sur- 
prise the student when he considers how tenaciously the builders in 
the Franconian country clung to the Gothic style, a locality noted 
for a most peculiar amalgamation of Gothic and Renaissance, called 
the “Julius” style, which flourished during the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. 

The wealth of timber of the country, together with the circum- 





stance that the State furnished the timber free to the citizens who 
wanted it for building-operations, was undoubtedly favorable to the 
general adoption of the style of construction we encounter in these 
pretty house-fronts. 

The tall building with the cosy-looking oriel enlivening its front 
contains (so we are told by a sign) a sewing-machine and bicycle- 
shop, a rather rude anachronism, reminding the traveller that we 
stand at the end of the nineteenth century, Franconian backward- 
ness notwithstanding. Would not Ruskin’s sensitive soul have been 
filled with disgust at the sight of this sign! The small house to the 
left of the archway has a facade decked with bright frescos, such as 
meet the tourist’s gaze frequently in South German towns. These 
frescos have either been recently renovated, or else are of modern 
origin altogether. 

he Renaissance fountain in the middle of the little square 
matches the rest of the charming architectural group admirably. 
It was carved in stone and erected by a Nuremberg guide-master 
A.D. 1583, costing 703 florins, or about three hundred dollars, ac- 
cording to the town-archives. It is gratifying to know that the eye 
of the state-government is watchful regarding the preservation of 
those splendid old houses and will not permit their being torn 
down to make room for such ugly modern piles as that visible to the 
left in our plate. 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE LADY CHAPEL OF 8ST. PATRICK’S 
CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK, N. Y.: THREE PLATES. MR. GEORGE 
B. POST, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Tue Serpent Mounp To BE A Park.— The Serpent Mound, the 
most famous of the works of the mound-builders of Ohio, is soon to 
become the property of the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society. 
Now it is the property of Harvard University. Secretary Randall of 
the Ohio Society received notification recently that the Trustees of 
Harvard University had adopted a resolution signifying their willing- 
ness to transfer the control of the famous park to the Ohio organization. 
A deed will be drawn up in a few days. Ten years ago the clubwomen 
of Boston purchased the property in question for the sum of $5,000 and 
presented it to the Peabody Museum, the Trustees of which transferred 
it to Harvard University. More than $3,000 has been expended in im- 
provements, but the Eastern institution has reached the conclusion 
that the park should be under the control of Ohio people. A corre- 
spondence was opened with Mr. Randall, who, after ascertaining that 
the society which he represents has the right to acquire such property, 
accepted the offer of the Trustees. The conditions of the transfer 
require the society to maintain the mound and its surroundings as a 
public park, and to erect a suitable monument or tablet inscribed with 
the record of the preservation and the transfer of the property. — 
Columbus (Ohio) Press-Post. 





More Towns AwHEEL.— One of the most extraordinary spectacles 
in the world has recently been witnessed in Mix County, S. D. Six 
large towns, including Edgerton, Old Platte, Castalia, Academy, Colvin 
and Jasper, have been torn up by the roots. Every house and business 
structure in all these towns has been “snaked off” its foundation, 
mounted on wheels, hitched to twenty-four, and in some instance forty, 
horse teams and started on the long trek across the prairie toward 
Platte and Geddes. These are new towns on the line of the Milwaukee 
Railway, of which the Yankton and Tyndall branch, now in the course 
of construction, is the first railway-line the county has ever had. 
When the railway was surveyed, instead of hitting any of the fine 
towns then in existence, it followed the rich lowlands in the middle of 
the county. The towns surveyed on the line of the road were named 
respectively Platte, Geddes, Lake Andes, Wagner and Avon. People 
living in the old towns have been fighting hard to induce the company 
to change the route, but, failing in this, they decided to move, bag and 
baggage, houses, business blocks and all, to the new towns. Within 
a week where have been villages of from one thousand to two thousand 
population there will be nothing but a lot of poles in the ground, sur- 
rounded by ragged stone foundations. The growth of Platte within a 
week discounts any fairy tale. All the old buildings from the old 
town of Platte, many miles away, have been hauled in and set on lots in 
Main Street. Two churches are in course of erection, and an opera- 
house was among the structures commenced. Three hundred men and 
teams are grading the streets. The impression created in the mind of 
visitors is that somebody has taken a contract to build a city in twenty- 
four hours. The town-site company reserved the best corner lot in the 
place for any man who would put up a sixty-room hotel, to be com- 
pleted within sixty days. A Michigan man accepted the offer by tele- 
graph, and bis advance guard is now at work. The hotel is to be of 
brick and stone, electrically lighted and thoroughly modern. An arte- 
sian well, sunk 800 feet deep, is throwing a stream big enough to supply 
a town of 5,000 people. The immediately available supplies of lumber, 
stone, brick, steel and building-materials were exhausted recently, and 
telegrams were rushed everywhere giving orders. In one instance a 
four-story frame structure 60’ x 40’ was hauled eleven miles on an ordi- 
nary wagon, with the gearing ingeniously arranged, by a forty-horse 
team. The building will be placed on a foundation in the new town, 
and the plastered walls were not cracked in transit. Gamblers and 
other questionable characters have made their appearance in large 
numbers, but the town has already organized a police force, and there 
is little disorder. — Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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THE BRIDGE “TRUSTS.” 


Ir is well for fair-minded people, and most 
people desire to be reasonable in their views 
of public affairs, to consider what may prop- 
erly be said in favor of any combination of 
the kind commonly denominated as trusts. 
Not all of these great combinations that have 
been formed during the past two years are 
mere stock-watering schemes, although many 
of them, it must be admitted, are. The 
American Bridge Company, recently formed, 
is an instance of a combination for which 
some very good reasons are presented. 

This combination was not formed hurriedly. 
It was a long time under consideration. The 
concerns which have entered it were not 
weak or unsuccessful, nor were they owned 
by men who were anxious to sell out their 
interests and retire from business. It was 
not a case where over-production had glutted 
the market. The construction of steel bridges 
and buildings is not a business which can be 
carried on like a nail-factory or a cotton-mill, 
that may accumulate a large stock of manu- 
factured articles for which there is no imme- 
diate sale. 

In the work of the bridge companies the 
contract must in every case precede the be- 
ginning of work upon any structure, and in 
almost every case an open competition is 
invited by the person or corporation which 
seeks to provide itself with such a piece of 
construction. Let us see what has happened 
in such cases hitherto. 

The building of the East Hartford bridge 
across the Connecticut is a useful instance. | 
In that case there were a dozen or more 
bidders, each one of whom submitted plans 
for the bridge which it proposed to supply, 
and each of these sets of plans cost several 
hundred dollars. Then each bidder was re- 
quired to deposit a certified check of a spec- 
ified amount, to be held until the competition 
was completed. In this way more than 
$200,000 of cash capital was locked up for 
several weeks. It is probable that the actual 
cost of this competition to the bridge com- 
panies was not less than $25,000. Practically 
the whole actual cost of the bridge was 
equalled by the amount expended by the 
companies seeking the contract. The same 
thing happens whenever a large number of 
bidders enter into any competition for this 
class of work. It is needless to argue that 
this is a wasteful system. A combination in- 
cluding all, or nearly all, the bidders could 
have afforded to take the Hartford bridge 
contract at a much lower price than any one 





of them could safely offer. 





Another strong reason for the bridge com- 
bination is found in the necessity imposed 
upon the concerns having large works to meet 
the obstacles placed in their way by the 
bridge-brokers. 
called bridge companies or firms which main- 


tain no manufacturing plants, but act simply | 


as parasites on those concerns which do have 
such plants. The methods of the bridge- 
broker are thus described : 

Without so much as a blacksmith shop 
behind him, the broker has entered his bid 
upon every piece of bridge construction for 
which bids were advertised ; and it has been 
frequently the case that his bid has been the 
lowest, and he has obtained the contract. 
Knowing the condition which has existed in 
a majority of the big shops, and the difficulty 
with which the plants were kept busy, he has 
taken advantage of it, and after obtaining 
the contract he has sublet it to the builders at 
a price below the cost of turning out the 
material. The builder has been compelled to 
accept the work and the broker’s figures for 
it, or close up his plant. The new combina- 
tion will “ freeze out ” the broker. 

This does not mean that all competition in 
steel bridge-work is to be abolished. There 
will still be plenty of it, but it will not be so 
easy for competitors to force the carrying on 
of business at a loss, as formerly. The con- 


solidation of the business of buying steel for | 


construction-work should enable a large sav- 
ing to be effected, and we do not see why it is 
not permissible to expect a real public benefit 
from the formation of the American Bridge 
Company. — Hartford (Conn.), Times. 


A CASE IN POINT. 

AN architect and consulting engineer has 
been specifying Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint 
for some little time. One of these specifica- 
tions was for a new roof on a factory. About 
seven or eight months after the roof was 
painted two coats, the architect received word 
from the owner of the factory that the paint 
had all worn off the roof, and the tin was 
rusting; he insisted on having it painted 
again without expense to himself. 

The painters were a well-known firm and 
in good standing, and they stated that they 
had simply put on the paint that had been 
specified, and if it did not last, it was not 
their fault. 

The architect then came to us to have the 
matter fixed, and we opened correspondence 
with him in the endeavor to try and avert the 
necessity of sending the owner of the factory 
twenty-five gallons of paint free of charge to 
repaint the roof; at the same time we desired 


There are not a few so-| 


to keep the good friendship of the architect. 

After putting up as strong a defence as 
possible, so far as the quality of the paint was 
concerned, we found that both the owner of 
| the factory and the architect were determined 
|to make somebody stand the expense of 
repainting the roof. 

We thereupon set out to find where the 
painters had bought the Dixon paint for the 
job. We found that they had purchased five 
gallons of Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint from 
a local dealer, who carried it in stock, and 
that the balance of the paint used on the job 
was a paint called the “ X. & Y.,” of which 
it was judged they used about forty gallons. 

The matter is now nicely adjusted; and 
the painters are going to repaint the roof at 
their own expense, and Dixon is relieved of 
any responsibility in connection with the job, 
and we retain the friendship of the architect, 
and also the friendship of the hardware firm 
who have been handling our paint in the city 
where this occurred, and who sold the five 
| gallons mentioned above. 

As our representative puts it: “ This is one 
| of the cases where the guilty parties came 
near sticking the innocent, but did n’t.” 

We have of course witheld the names of 
the architect and painters, and the name of 
the town, as these are not necessary in point- 
ing the moral. 





Specification of Paint. — Architects, con- 
| sulting engineers, owners and persons inter- 
| ested in the subject of protective paint for 
steel structures will receive a handsome card 
illustrating several eighteen-story steel struc- 
tures upon which Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint has been used, if they wili send their 
address to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. The card also contains 
suggestions for specification of the paint, and 
its well-known durability has led to its speci- 
fication and use upon many immense steel 
viaducts, bridges and manufacturing plants 
| all over the world. 








| Tae Glidden Varnish Co., of Cleveland, 
| are building a $50,000 addition to their 
| Works, which, with the present capacity, 
| will enable them to turn out as much varnish 
| as the largest varnish plant in the world. 

This Company has come to the front very 
fast during the last few years, and their fa- 
mous specialities — Surfacene, M. P. Special 
Coach, and Jap-a-lac—have a world-wide 
reputation. 

The new addition will be utilized princi- 
pally for making Jap-a-lac, the new wood 
finish, one of the most elastic and durable 





i varnishes ever offered to the trade. 
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STRENGTH in a Radiator Valve is a 


requisite quality. 





A combination of strength and ease of operation in a radiator valve is one which was unknown 
until the Mackay was placed on the market. 


Its construction is mechanically correct, and is such that its easy working qualities are not impaired 
by continued use. 


The Mackay is the only valve made which will never stick, under any circumstances, and which 
may be operated by a lady or child after long use. 


A quarter turn opens or closes the valve, and when open it gives full area of water way without 
obstruction. 


The Mackay is the most satisfactory valve in the market and should be specified in every instance. 
Write for descriptive Catalogue. 


THE OHIO BRASS & IRON MANUFACTURING CO, 


Lev'D 











CLEVELAND, OHIO 











GRAPHITE FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


GRAPHITE, which plays an important part 
in the mechanical arts of the world, is found | 


or useful in reducing friction in sed The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


A very finely powdered graphite, when in- | 
troduced into the cylinders of either steam or | Th Y | . k 
gas automobiles, very largely assists the oil | € aie oc 


which is usually employed for the purpose of | 





in its original form revolutionized the art of lock-making; 
lubrication. 





oer ten ome 








It seems to be agreed by all engineers that in its latest form, with Paracentric Key, 





no vegetable or animal oil should be used for , , i 
ee , ' it marks the highest standard of secu- 
the lubrication of engine cylinders. Mineral 
oil only should be used, but even the best rity. It is made in hundreds of 
mineral oil in the cylinders of gas-engines : . 
chars under very high heat, due to the com- styles and for every possible use, 
Ree GE GU. - FE OO St OGRE The Genuine all bear our Trefoil 
cylinder is said to be from 1,200 to 2,000 
degrees F., and graphite only is able to bear I llustrating the Yale Pin- Tumbler Mechanism Trade Mark.* 
this extreme heat. 


Special graphite lubricants are prepared for Builders’ Hardware 


the gears of both electric, steam and gas 





. a embraces door and window trim of all kinds; our line 
motors. For the driving chains on steam or 


gas automobiles, graphite in some form should covers every grade and is the largest in the trade. It in- 
always be used, as it saves power and at the 
same time so thoroughly lubricates the links cludes staple goods of all kinds and numerous mechanical 


that it will prevent the chains from breaking. . . —" 
: novelties and specialties. 

When used for the chain, the graphite 

should not be used with any grease, as the 


sticky grease causes the dust and dirt to ad- The Hardware of Ornament 
here to the chain, thereby practically shorten- comprises decorative metal-work for doors, windows and 
ing the chain and making it unnecessarily 
tight. The graphite should be used with a cabinets; our collection of designs and patterns of this 
nice quality of vaseline or should be mixed 


‘lass is by far the largest i Ww é f the highes 
ati quntinn coumpictionenbeuaiiot tthe class is by far the largest in the world, and of the highest 


chain. The gasoline or turpentine will evapo- technical excellence* 

rate, leaving a thin coating of graphite on the ; 

hain. *Technical literature on this subject furnished to Architects on request. 
Those interested’ in the subject of graphite General Offices: 


ssaapsypanhene ees. F 9, 11 and 13 Murray Street, New York City. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY City, N. J. 
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Advertisers’ Trade Supplement. 8 








Atlas: 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 


HAVEMEYER STORES 

ST. PAUL BLDG. 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. 


AND TIANY OTHERS, 


PORTLAND  Siis 
CEMENT 


Atlas Portland  « 
Cement Company 








SINGER BLDG. 

UNIVERSITY CLUB 

N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. 

STANDARD OIL BLDG. 

143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 





American Brand. 
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TRYING 


designs of famous artistic styles. 


Berger’s ‘‘ Classic”’ 
** Classic ’’ Metal Ceilings, who knows ? 


For up-to-date Ceilings, come to us. 


EASTERN BRANCH: 


SPECIALTIES : 


210 E. 








It is probably only a matter of time when other Metal C eiling manufacturers will try to follow in our footsteps. 
We took an advanced position when we originated and putin practice the idea of producing metal ceilings in complete ‘ 


This advance position we have been holding ever since, and in keeping with the character of our goods we have adopted for them the 
distinctive and appropriate name of ‘‘ Classic’’ Metal Ceilings. 


As a matter o course, the trade appreciates their value and superiority. 

Ceilings (although, of course, they can’t be expected to admit it). 
We venture, however, to predict that they will eventually proclaim the fact by themselves bringing out a few more-or-less complete 
‘* Classified ’’ designs, perhaps they may even use the distinctive name ‘‘ Classic”’ 


In any event we will still be found heading the procession. 
are steadily adding to it, thus further increasing the already safe distance by which we lead. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio. 


23d St., New York, N. Y. 


Ceiling, Roofing, Siding, Eave Trough, Conductor, Hangers, Etc., Etc. 

















TO FOLLOW THE aia 


Even competing manufacturers recognize the advantages of 


that we have adopted, and advertise their goods as 


Our line is not only by far the most complete and comprehensive, but we 


WESTERN BRANCH: 1428N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 














SHINGLETINT. 

Tue popular taste for staining shingles to 
produce harmonious color-schemes on exter- 
iors appears to be on the increase, as the 
advantages of such treatment become more 
widely understood and appreciated. 

In shingle-staining, not only is the taste for 
the beautiful gratified, but the life of the 
shingles is or should be greatly prolonged. 

In Shingletint, made by Berry Brothers, of 
Detroit, the high-water mark of excellence in 
shingle stains is attained, and the demand for 
it is very great. It is made in all the popular 
and desirable shades, and is claimed to be 
the finest line of shingle-stains ever intro- 


duced. Shingletint contains nothing of a|facturers of Tinplate, Philadelphia, advise us 


poisonous nature and so will not injure water| that all their works, their tinning plant in 
that is collected in a cistern from a roof, | Philadelphia, as well as their Cumberland 
although it is customary to allow the first Mills where they make all their iron, steel and 
few rains to run to waste, in order to carry blackplate, are running to their full capacity 
off any surplus pigment that might be on the/|in the manufacture of tin and terne plates. 
surface. | They also state that it is a matter of great 

Samples of wood treated with Shingletint | congratulation that their orders were never so 
and descriptive printed matter are mailed | large for all of their high grades, particularly 
free to anyone interested enough to ask for|the “Taylor Old Style” brand of roofing-tin, 
them. the merits of which seem to be universally 
recognized by the trade. They report their 
business as extremely good and active, and 


state that they are prepared to fill all orders 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited. 


DETROIT, MICH 





NOTE. 








Messrs. N. & G. Taytor Co., Manu-! promptly. 
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Highest Quality, 


Most Reliable, 


Best Color, Most Enduring 


Surface, Createst Bulk to the Barrel. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


NOTABLE INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


oo THE DIVINE, N.Y. 
NSURANCE CO.’'S BUILDING, N.Y. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 
AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 


ELECTRIC R.R. SUBWAY, BOSTON. 
METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 
SEA WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO. 

BRIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N.Y. 


THE U.S.NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACENTS AT BOSTON: 


WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street. 





USE THE NEW MODEL.". .’. 
FOLSOAM’'S 


Patent Snow Guards, 


BECAUSE THEY DO NOT INJURE ROOFS. 
This is very important. Imitations that strain 
the slates are frequently substituted. 


What do you think of the Shull’s Patent 
Overhead Sash Pulley ? Our catalogue de- 


scribes it. 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD COMPANY 


178 Devonshire St. BOSTON. 
100 Park Place - - NEW YORK. 








Cathedral of 
St. Fobn the Divine. 
kk i 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1% 


Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 
building on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


In. all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 
inches, printed on plate-paper. 


PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 


American Architect and Building News Co., | 


BOSTON, MASS. 





HARTMAN’S SPECIALTIES: 


VENETIAN BLINDS 
SLIDING BLINDS 
DOOR AND WIN- 
DOW SCREENS 
® | BALL BEARING 
SLIDING AND FOLD 
7. | ING PARTITIONS. 
Not only su- 
perior to any 
other, but also 
Cheaper. 
Noiseless, 
Sound Proof, 
™ very conven- 
wey «Cf ent, a child 
_ | can operate 
= | them. 





Send for free 
-| circular or 
ei send 6 cts. in 
stamps for 100 
page Illustra- 
ted Catalogue. 








HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO. 
81 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
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OF ALL KINDS 


BUILDER'S IRON WORK 
A SPECIALTY 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


RAILINGS 


CRESTING 


VANES 




















SEND FOR ouR No. 1244 


BUILDER'S CaTALoGuE STA BLE FITTINGS 








Masonry in Modern Work 


A *PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


BY 


Price, Paper Cover 30 Cents. 


'R. GUASTAVINO Architect. 








FOR SALE BY THE 


| AMERICAN ARCHITHOT. 








WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS»? 


ERANDA 


CARVED CAPITALS ‘perau“Work 


: RAIL: ETC: A, SPECIALTY 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


(BORED OR BUILT-UP) 


{ ANY SIZE-UPTO36 INCH DIAMETER 
AND 24 FEET LONG “ 
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N. LE BrRUN, & SONS ARCHITECTS. 


Southern Elevation 


























A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE LADY CHAPEL OF ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Section looking Gast 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 4900. 


INTERNATIONAE ISSUE, 50 CVS 
PRICE, iSaenan , & "19 ne 








Af® CHITECTURAL INSTRUO- 
TION. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughtsmen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows will begin July s. 
Proficiency in these subjects will enable draughts- 
men and students from other colleges to enter 
third year work, and give them an opportunity to 
complete the professional subjects in two years. 
For catalogues and information apply to 

H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
[LAR VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N, ¥ 
Col OMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINES. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL oF PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Pror. Epwin H,. Gaeary, 





Lea WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch, 
Address EpIToRS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





\HITTIER MACHINE CO, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston. 


THe DAYTON AUTOMATIC 
ELEVATOR GATE CoO.,, 
32 SEARS STREET, Dayton, O. 





Furnish either full or half Automatic Gates on 
short notice. 


These Gates are attached to the wall of the 
elevator well, no part being on the elevator ex- 
cept a small spring. 


Write us for prices on the best and cheapest Gate made. 


[00mM!Is FILTERS 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


New York Orrice, 


33 Church St., Havemeyer Building, 





SCALE FILTERS. 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


R° OKS: 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 


M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiL_piInc News Co. 


B OOKS: 





“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 
57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Burttpinc News Co, 





On Structural Work 





A coating is needed that is practically impervious to moisture 
or acid fumes from sulphur gases. Ordinary linseed-oil paint 
is more or less porous and will not protect the metal. Perfect 
preservation from rust can be obtained only by using 


Durable Metal Coating. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY, 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 


45 Broadway, New York. 


LYNT eaeneeree 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 





The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 





B OOKS: 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 
81 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. 


“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News Co. 


Boks: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


B OOKS: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 





and Holland.” 


96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


AmMBRICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiLtpiInc News Co. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 





Established 1830, New Yoru. 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS eeeten 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, and 
eompare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “6.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 








FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, §. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A secessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


W IF 


LAD Fl 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


Plain, Japanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 
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OasH LOCKS: 
LOC THE WINDOW= 


RATE CSLOOC UT= = 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. ~< 
= SOLD BY (HARDWARE DEL DEALERS EVERYWHERE = = 


~ THE W.ZE‘T.FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
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“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
aprey to judge because of our frequent 
rence to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designe that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 
The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 franca. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 
:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


ul 18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, PAN-AMERICAN EXHIBITION, BUFFALO, N, Y. 
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Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
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duced. None other 


can be compared HOT WATER 


with this High- and 
Grade, Original and STEAM 
HEATERS 





6 A A MITER ik a eo pit 


Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


for buildings of any size. 


THE IDEAL MFG, C0, Send for Catalogue. 


DETROIT, U.S. A. The J. H. McLAIN CO. 














CANTON, OHIO 


Vapor System of Steam Heating. | §)\ 253: ave, New York city 


707 Ogden Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




















Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 
No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 
control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 


Architects are requested to send bluesprints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 
furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. - = = YORK, PA: 


UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for Drawings rendered in line or 
FLOORS, ... MANUFACTURED BY THE color with reasonable despatch. 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. PUTCHER POLISH C0., ADDRESS 


Editors of the American Architect. 
Circalars S " 
| Der Gale ty Becken i Pektaen’ Denotes. 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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W* ARE MANUFACTURERS AND MAKE A 


SPECIALTY OF ARTISTIC WROUGHT 
WorK IN IRON, BRASS AND BRONZE. RAIL- 
INGS, GATES, OFFICE AND BANK ENCLOs- 
col } yn i URES, LANTERNS, Door TRIMS, ETc. 
| WE ESTIMATE FROM ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS 
ap rll \ IN, fil OR WILL SUPPLY ORIGINAL DESIGNS WHEN 
) Sy i f a iy i . : Mt REQUESTED. 
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411 FIFTH AVENUE 
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R. H. Smith, Architect, Asheville, N. C. 


Se ee 


O preserve the Bark of Log Houses give 
them a coat of our. Formula No. 230 
every other year. It does not change their 
color, but the Creosote protects the bark from 
the attacks of worms and insects. Incident- J 


ally, we have many harmonious roof-colors 


A INE ee 


for such buildings, in the grays, greens and 


brownish-reds of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains | i 


Samples and full information sent on request. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. at 


215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V.H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; ‘7 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; E. D. Timms & Co., Portland, Ore. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 








TRADE MARK. 
y , 0. T, MANSON, 8 
WIBLARD L. CANDEE.Y vers, GPO, 7: Maxson, Genisup. THE OKONITE CO., Lto., 





OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
MG \N TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 











A Pencil 


should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off. 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask for them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
él 





-ESTABLISHED 1868 


SRV G HAVES caNDIE® 


7I- BT AVE. SAE ES usa) GW NEW YORK. 


‘“___ FIRE—PROOF CONSTRUCTION ——S@ 


~ PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents, 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
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> 
} THE PAINTING MACHINE 


Makes painting rapid and easy. 


| ZINC WHITE 





— oo 


Makes the painting machine safe and economical. 


Whether the paint be applied by machine, by brush or by dipping, pure 
tints, lasting colors, durable work, all require.that zinc white shall be an 
FREE. Our Practical Pamphlets: 


ingredient of the paint. 
“The Paint Question,” t Che Hew Jersey Zinc G0. 
*“ House Paints: a Common-sense Talk @ 71 Broadway, new York 
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OUR AIM isto sell a Roofing Tin that will make a 
———————. permanent customer. e We guarantee Os= 
born’s Guaranteed Old Style Roofing Tin to be the most 
durable and satisfactory roofing tin made. 
We guarantee it to be coated entirely by the Palm Oil 
process and to carry a coating very rich in pure block tin. 
We guarantee it to have no heavy drip edge. 


Each sheet resquared and carefully inspected. 

We also furnish this same plate with genuine CHAR= 
COAL IRON BASE (Not Steel), under brand of “Os= 
born’s Charcoal Iron Old Style,” and guarantee it for 15 
years. 


J.M.&LAOSBORN cocumsus 


HITCHINGS & co. Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS_....ceum. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 
LEZ 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Gr h , Palmh , Ote., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Oonstruaction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 











80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., New YORK. 


NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
Nome WORKS, 


1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


{neorporated, Originators of Felt Roof- 
1865’ ing in New England. 
fapdal» $ 60000. Inventors and only Manu- 


facturers of the Celebrated 
Levi LWittourt Preset 


Cru C.DAWie,Trene x. “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 








DRAWING-OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 
reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS 
EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 


SaveTime. SaveLabor. Insure Accuracy. 





Endorsed by World's Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
Laughlin-Hough Company, 


Business Office, 30 Broad St. 
Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 


New York. 
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RUBEROID ROOFING 


The Sun Never * Sets How It Does Last! 


You see, it is very elastic, and heat from 
on RUBEROID ROOFING hard Le within and one from without at the 
to melt it. There's no *‘ jolly tar 


~ same time make no difference. 
it to MELT. This saves much * run- sides, there’s no paper in it to rot. 
ning” in hot weather—tar running Proof against weather, water, steam, 


down the sides of your building. heat, acid, alkalies, gases, etc. 


| THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, | 
77-79 JOHN ST. New Yor 








Jenkins Bros.’ Valves 


are manufactured of the best steam metal, and are fully guaranteed. Why 
experiment with cheap valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer 
for valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers. Remember all genuine are 
stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 


= KINNEAR’S HUTT 

=) AUTOMATIC STEEL ROLLING suuttess. 
CLOSE. INSTANTLY AT 150 DEGREES HEAT. 

y Constructions for all Classes of Buildings. 

Pl cARSRE%.- THE KINNEAR MFG. CO., SU": & 


ASPHAL ROOFING » PAVING 


MATERIALS. 


- WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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Send 
for = 
Samples. § 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 





L. Haberstroh & Son, 
9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Tuterior = Decorators « and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 
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To the Architect a ~~ seetapaa 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 
you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to _— yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination ” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS C0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 











ASPHALT oors,’ 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Gellar. etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERV1OUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY - . Nrw YORK. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - = New York City. 








pale, 
CEILING CO 
st "13"! AVE. 


Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
... AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Iilustrated Catalogue 
FREE 











ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Architects 
Builders 
. Contractors 
+ SAMPLES ano QUOTATIONS - Engineers 
Tool Makers All say: 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.” 
Designers HURD & CO. 


Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 





Masonry in 
Modern Work—« 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 


Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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Corner 


For Plaster Walls 


fills a small but im- 
mtr nad placeina 
ee fills it 
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—S oA ai for a sample : 
and booklet—free. 








GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Agents with stock in most of the large citiea, 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the cabins of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. ferryboat 
“ Pittsburgh.” Also laid on five 
other boats of the Pennsylvania 
Co., plying between Jersey City 
and New York. The tile takes the 
place of carpets on these bouts, and 
is preferred because it cleans per- 
oe Se i] Lie . fectly, is always bright and fresh, 
iggag@' ny Fi & : i ' “ ie "me = and sanitary to the fullest extent. 
TOR Ae ee bi iis ad j % The only tile adapted for marine 
use, does not crack or come up. 
Laid directly,on the decks. Call 
or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York . .. . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
Obleago . . 2 0 oe 150 Lake St. 
mee wn 6 0 ee 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco . 6509-511 Market St. 
London,W.C. . . A, L. Gibson, 20 

John St., Adelphi 
Baltimore . . Baltimore Rubber Co., 

101 Hopkins Place 











penernersy ES RENDERED 


IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, SPECIFY 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
64 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. A 2 VAI VES) 





WE MAKE, AND CARRY IN STOCK, A VERY LARGE LINE OF RADIATOR VALVES OF ALL 
E. ELDON DEANE. Smee Ane DESCRIPTIONS, BOTH FOR STEAM AND FOR HOT WATER, AND OF A VERY HIGH 
; RD. 
Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman, OUR POCK ET CATA LOGUE 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New York Crry. BESIDES GIVING CLASSIFICATION, CONTAINS DIMENSIONS, ETC., OF VALVES, FITTINGS 


AND PIPE, WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO BE VERY USEFUL TO ARCHITECTS. 


IT 1S SENT ON REQUEST 
MASON SAFETY TREAD.|] new vork po 

















: : pt one a Cc R A N E Cc oO . KANSAS CITY 
An Agent in Every Large City, CINCINNA eunenne LOS ANGELES _ 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON. p< ESTABLISHED 1855 men ben get nl a 
J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
151 MONROE ST,, CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
Removed to Owings Building. Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 





Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 


REFERENCES: } White, N. Y.; "Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.: : Bruce Price, N.Y.; RLM, Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 





“Topical Architecture” 


A Series of Classified Designs, 
Arranged for 


DRAUGHTSMEN, DESIGNERS, ARCHITECTS, ETC. 





PARTS 1 and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
PARTS 3 and 4, RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
PARTS 5 and 6 IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 


PART 7. RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
PART 8. TOMBS. 


PART 9, ARABESQUES.,. 
PART 10. SGRAFFITO, 


Other Parts in Preparation. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (diferent) Parts, $1.00. Ten (diferent) Parts, $3.00. 


EACH PART CONTAINS 8 PLATES. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
os quarterly “s 18.00 


(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.} 


“g™ Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


‘ : ‘ 
Advertising Agents : 
New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large: — 
. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








‘New Advertisements. 

J. P. FRINK (New York, N. Y.), Reflectors. Page 
xiv. 

THE OHIO BRASS AND IRON MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. (Cleveland, O.), Valves. Page 2. 

THE BERGER MFG. CO. (Canton, O.), Metal Ceil- 
ings. Page 3. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Carter’s Inks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. The 
Fox Machine Co. 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Seifert, Frank A. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Taylor, N. & G. Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


EO. T. TRIBE desires to announce that he has 

severed his connection with the firm of Norcross 
Bros. to resume the professional practice of archi- 
tecture and branches of civil engineering at his office 
No, 5 Irving St., Worcester, Mass. 

















PROPOSALS. 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., July 39th, 1900. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P.M.on ths 20th day of August, 1900, and then opened, 
for the extension of the mezzanine floor at the U. S. 
Post-office and Sub-treasury, Boston, Massachusetts, 
in accordance with the drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or the office 
of the Custodian, Boston, Mass., at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1285 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D.C., July 28th,1900 Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 20th day of Aug., 1900, and then opened, for 
repair and enlargement electric wiring and lighting 
system, in the U. 8. Post-office and Sub-treasury 
building, Boston, Mass., in accordance with the 
drawing and specification, copies of which may be 
had at the discretion of the Supervising Architect on 
application at this office, or at the office of the Cus- 
todian at Boston, Mass. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1285 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 30th, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M., on 
the 20th day of August, 1900, and then opened, for the 
renewal of the roof-covering, flashings, ete ,on the 
U. $3. Post-office and Sub-treasury building, Boston, 
Massachusetts, in accordance with the specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or the office 
of the Custodian, Boston, Mass., at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1285 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D.C., July 30th,1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M., on 
the 20th day of August, 1900, and then opened, for 
repairs to heating apparatus of the U.S. Post-office 
and Sub-treasury building at Boston, Massaehusetts, 
in accordance with specification, copies of which may 
be had at this office or at the office of the Custodian 
at Boston, Mass., at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar- 
chitect. 1285 





(Continued on page xiii.) 








WANTED. 
SS ae by all-round draughtsman 
of thirteen years’ experience, capable of taking 
charge of average office-work, superintendence, de- 
tails, specifications, ete. Best references given. 
Address “ Architect,”’ Catonsville, Md., care of H. M. 
Davis. 1284 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.—Wanted, competent draughts- 
man for office-work; man with German educa- 

tion preferred. Apply to Henry Urban, architect, 
Savannah, Ga. 1284 











The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, 

Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 22 Pear! St. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. 


CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
Ba timore, 22 E. Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 1128, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
OMPETITION designs and perspectives lined and 
rendered by expert colorist and designer. Tem- 
porary assistance, perspectives, sketches, etc., at ar- 
chitects’ offices within reasonable distance. Address 
“ Artist,” 454 Devon St., Arlington, N. J. 1293 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 

ve cents.] 











653,768. SCAFFOLD.—John C,. Foreaker, Joplin, 


oO. 

653,795. TooOL FOR MAKING ARTIFICIAL-STONE 
WALKS. — George Ecke, Lawrence, Kan. 

653,820. HoT-AIR FuRNACE.—John P. Schaffer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

653,867. HEATING APPARATUS.—Edward C. Inder- 
lied and Charles B. Rumsey, Binghamton, N. Y 

653,927. HoT-AIR FURNACE.— Alonzo W. Cram, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

653,946. Door-Lock.— Thomas Colletti and John 
Colasanti, New York, N. Y. 

653,976. FIREPROOF SHUTTER.—Emil F. Verdel 
and Felix L. Saino, Memphis, Tenn 

653,986. WasSHSTAND.—George W. Conderman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

653,987. WErIGHT.— Eugene S. Crull, Davenport, 


Ia. 

654,010. BiT-GuIpE.— Frederick A. Lamberg, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

654,014. ANCHOR-IRON.— Walter R. Madison, 
Springfieid, Mass. 

654,045. HEAT OR DRAFT REGULATING DAMPER. 
—Oliver N. Anderson, Lancaster, Pa. 

654,102. KNOB ATTACHMENT.— Rudolph H. Me- 
Hardy, Providence, R. I. 
: — Door-Bo Lt. — William T. Adams, Read- 
ng, Pa. 

654,129. Winpow-FRAME.—David R. Brown, New 
Haven, Conn. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 








[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Akron, 0.— F.S. Barnum & Co., of Cleveland, have 
completed plans for a three-story brick and stone 
building of fireproof construction, 51’ x 70’, for 
Buchtel College. 


Battle Creek, Mich. — Rob’t T. Newberg, 171 La 





A Beautiful Interior 
Enamel Finish 


That is clear in color, and has a smooth, 
velvety surface is obtained by the use of 


HARRISONS’ 
Interior Decorative Enamels. 
HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc., 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes & Chemicals, 


85th Street and Grays Ferry Road, 
U7 Fulton Street, PHILADELPHIA, 27 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Salle St., Chicago, Ill., has prepared plans for a 
$25,000 opera-house. 

Bloomington, 111. — It is reported that Arthur L. 
Pillsbury is preparing plans for a $20,000 building 
for the I. O. O. F. Association. 

Boston, Mass.— The Boston Elevated Railway Co. 
has purchased from Rosalie F. Leon a tract of land 
measuring more than 250,000 feet, and situated on 
Blue Hill and Lauriat Aves. and Lucerne and Mor- 
ton Sts. The property will be utilized by the rail- 
way as a site for new car-houses. 

$115,000 has been appropriated by Congress for the 
construction of a number of buildings at Fort 
Strong on Long Island in Boston Harbor. All the 
buildings will be of brick. They will include a set 
of soldiers’ quarters, two sets of officers’ quarters, 
a hospital, hospital steward’s quarters, stables and 
quartermaster’s and commissary’s stores, The 
work is to begin under the direction of Quarter- 
master Sawyer of the local army depot, who will 
call for bids in a few days. 

Brookings, S. D.— An $18,000 addition to the high 
school with complete heating and ventilating sys- 
tem is being constructed. Prof. A. R. Saunders, 
architect. 

Brookline, Mass.— Plans have been completed by 
W. G. Preston, of Boston, for the rearrangement 
of rooms and additions to the Town-ball for which 
ne sm $30,000 was voted on June 28 last. The 

ierre primary schoo] will be connected and util- 
ized for offices of town officials. 


Burlington, Wis.— Alexander Berger has offered 
to erect a public library building tor the city, to 
cost $5,000, as a memorial to his wife. 


Centreville, R. I.—The Board of Directors of the 
Centreville National Bank met recently and de- 
cided to accept the plans and estimates for a new 
bank building at Jericho, submitted by Architect 
Elmer E. Walker. The building is to be erected on 
the lot on Main St. and Tibbitts Ave., recently 
at pene for that purpose. It is to be a one-story 

rick structure, 33’ x 40’, and will cost about $6,000. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. — The Chattanooga, Rome & 
y yeas y. Co. willerect a depot on Montgomery 

ve. 

Chicago, I11.— Plans for the construction and man- 
agement of the Palace of Industries, to be erected 
in the Lake-Front Park, were adopted at a meeting 
of the Directors of the Commercial Association, 
July 19. It is proposed to erect an exposition 
building to cost $2,000,000, to accommodate 20,000 
people, after fifty years the building to become the 
property of the city. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.— Reports state that a $100,000 
hotel will be erected here for Judge Goff. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Smith & Gutterson, architects, 
are preparing plans for an addition to St. Joseph's 
Catholic academy on W. Grand Ave. The addition 
will be of brick and stone, with slate roof, and in 
general style of architecture will be similar to a 
wing built three years ago. It will be the main 
building and will extend out toward Grand Ave. 
from the present mee so they will form wings 
of the new structure. It will cost about $60,000. 
The greater part of this work will not be done 
until next season. 


Dubuque, Ia.—-John Spencer has completed plans 
for a $10,000 warehouse to be built at 5th and lewa 
Sts., for the Glover Co. 

Faribault, Minn.— It is proposed to erect a $14,000 
cottage for epileptics at the Schoo) for Feeble 
Minded. 

Foxboro, Mass.— The citizens have voted to erect 
a $20,000 school. 

Fulton, Ky. — The Illinois Central R. R. will build 
a $40,000 passenger station with terminal facilities. 
D. Sloan, chief engr., Chicago, I). 

Glens Falls, N. Y.— Plans submitted by Fuller & 
Pitcher of Albany, have been accepted for the new 
village hall to be built at this place. Buff dbriek 
and bluestone building, four stories high. 

Greenville, 8. C.— The Grand Opera-house Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to erect 
a theatre. Incorporators: John H. Earle, Green- 
ville, and E. D. Wolfe, of Brunswick, Ga. 

Holyoke, Mass.— The Sisters of Providence have 
plans for a new building to be erected at Bright- 
wood for the care of children under two years of 
age The ae structure is to be frame, 50’ x 
75’, and will be provided with all modern conven- 
iences. John W. Donahue is the architect. 

Ithaca, Mich.— W. Mobnke, of Grand Rapids, has 
naa ag the contract for erecting a court-house for 

58,977. 


Lowell, Mass.— The Trustees of the Lowell Tex- 
tile School have received and accepted an offer of 
a gift from Frederick F. Ayer, of New York, of 
$35,000, with which to purchase a site for the 
school, which has been in operation here three 
years. The State, by the last Legislature, provided 
$35,000 for the erection of buildings, on condition 
that land and machinery to like amount should be 
provided, so the whole sum of $70,000 is now avail- 
able for the establishment of the Lowell Textile 
Schoo] in a permanent home. 

Manitowoc, Wis.— It is proposed to erect a $25,000 
city-hall. 

Melrose, Mass.— The Boston & Maine R. R. Co. 
have decided to build a $22,000 passenger-station 
at Wyoming. Work is to start at once. 
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HOLT & BUGBEE ‘ : 
BLACKER & SHEPARD zi 
J. W. BAILEY & SONS CO. . 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO. 
W.B. POPE & CO. 
OWEN BEARSE & SONS CO. 
JOHN M. WOODS & CO. 
EST. J. W. LEATHERBEE 
Cc W. LEATHERBEE LUMBER CO. 
+ G. POND 3 
PALMER, PARKER & CO. 
PARKER & PAGE 
A. H. DAVENPORT 
. PF. POPE & SONS 
RICE 

He TCHINSON LUMBEB CO. 

K. & B. SEARS CO. . ° 
BUTTRICK LUMBER CO. . 


any sizes required. 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 


PSLRA SESE 


and will last for generations. 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 
not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 


Resists fire. Does 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


e Boston, Mass. LEXINGTON LUMBER CO. P ° . Lexineton, Mass. 
e “ a HENRY 8. LOCKE , ° NEEDHAM, “* 

« “ J.B. RHINES & CO. WeEymouTH, “ 

us sad O. WOODS & CO. NATICK, . 

“ “ UNION LUMBER Co. “ 

“ “ J. P. LANGMAID & SON é ‘ SALEM, “ 

“ 46 8. B. BALKAM &CO. e . Hype PARK, ae 





‘ “ J. H. BURT & CC . 
“ “ STOUGHTON LU MBE R CO. 
‘ “ GEORGE DEWITT . 
‘ “ F. W. LIBBY 
“ “ RICE & GRIFFIN 
BEVERLY, “ E. A. BLODGETT 

SOMERVILLE, “ BERLIN MILLS CO. 
Lynn, “ MORSE & CO 

Mipp. EBORO, ‘“* F. D. COOK 


- WaLtHam, “ BARTLETT & CO. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
Read our references from week to week; also write 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Will last 50 to 75 


TAYLOR & aooDW IN CO.” 


UMBER CO. 


years. 


HAVERHILL, ‘“ 
MATTAPAN, - 
STOUGHTON, 
No. EAstTon, 
AMESBURY, 
WORCESTER, - 

SPRINGFIELD, i 
PORTLAND, 

BANGOR, 
Nasuua, N. H. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


MAINE 


us for descriptive 
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LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE CO. 


Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, 
Metal Work in Brass, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Wire and Wrought-tron, 
Office and Bank Railings, 
Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 


N. E. Cor. Fourth & Elm Sts., 
































SELF-RET AINING 


DUMB WAITERS 


that are selferetaining under certain conditions 
and at certain points, are numerous. 

Those which are selferetaining UNDER 
ALL CONDITIONS and AT ALL POINTS, 
are not numerous. 

There is but one and we make it. 


Catalogue. 


THE KINKADE & LIGGETT CO., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENOX. 





(Advance Rumors Co ontinued.) 
Muskegon, Mich.—J. H. Daverman & Son, of 
Grand Rapids, have prepared plans for a four-story 
brick furniture warehouse and salesrooms, to be 
erected on Western Ave., to cost $15,000. 


North Uxbridge, Mass.— Fred B. Whitin will 
erect a new huvuse from plans drawn by Barker & 
Nourse, Worcester, Mass., to cost $5,000. 


Oldtown, Me.— W. E. Mansur, Bangor, has drawn 
plans for a new public school building. It will be 
a brick structure, 57’ x 61’, and will cost about $20, 
000. 

Payson, Utah.— Architect Watkins is stated to 
have prepared plans for a $14,000 brick and stone 
school. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Preliminary plans are being 
made by W. B. Powell for the extensive alterations 
to the Ist Regiment armory which will cost between 
$40,000 and $50,000. 


Portland, Me.—The Grand Trunk R. R. and the 





_ BU DING INTEL LIGENCE. 


(Advance ‘Rumors 6 ‘ontinued, ) 
Dominion Coal Co, are making arrangements, it is 
said, to establish 4 modern coal-pocket here, to 
cost about $100,000. 

Providence, R. I.— Of five plans submitted those 
of Saunders & Thornton for the new puvlice-station 
have been selected by the Committee on City Prop- 
erty and will be sent to the Board with a favorable 
recommendation in the hope that construction may 
be started at once. 

Sayville, L.1.,N. Y.— The members of Hose Com- 
pany No.1 propose building an opera-house, The 
structure will contain quarters for the firemen 
themselves. Efforts are being made to secure a 
building fund. 

Springfield, Mass.— The Wesley M. E. Society has 
adopted plans for a new chureb by Architect F. R. 
Richmond. The edifice will be on State, oppo- 
site Buckingham St. It will be 90’ x 150’, and will 
be built of red brick with brownstone trimming. 


Worcester, Mass.— Barker & Nourse are to pre- 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc, 
Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

















BUILDING INTHE Ltt SOR, 


(Advance Rumors Contamnen) 
pare plans for a new hotel at Vernon Sq., tor 
Michael E. McGady. It will be of brick, four 
stories. 

Cutting, Carleton & Cutting, architects, have 
awarded the contract forthe Jd. B Johuston block 
in Whitinsville to E. B. Ward. The price is about 
$13,000 

APARTMENT-HOUSES 
Chicago, Ih. — S. Park Ave., Nos. 5534-28, 
st’y bk. flat, 72’ x 142’; $55,000; o., 
b., Frank Burke, 573 E. 62d St.; a., Bishop & Co, 

Michigan Ave., Nos, 4016-18, four-st’y bk. flats, 
30 x 70’; $25,000; o., A. B. Williams; b., Geo. Wil- 
liams & Co.; a, L. E Stanhope. 

Princeton Ave., No. 6201, three-st’y bk. flat, 48’ x 
88’; $28,000; o., E. Melville; b., J. E. Winblad: a.. 
Bishop & Co. 

N. Halstead St., Nos, 1183-85, three-st’y bk. flat, 
48 x 1257; $40,000; 0., R. Bruscb; b., Wm. Ritchie, 
92 La Salle St.; a., J. E. O. Pridmore. 

HOUSES. 
Boston, Maas.— N. Margin St., No. 31, three-st’y 
bk. dwell., 27’ x 28/, flat roof, stoves: $9,000; 0. & b , 
Barnett Bennett; a.,C. A. Halstrom. 
Harold St., Nos. 27-29, 2 three-st’v bk. dwel)s.. 2.” 
x 48/, flat roofs, bot water; $14,000; o., John Me- 
Weeney; b., T. J. Connelly; a., C. A. Halstrom 


three - 
Morris Curran, 





McLellan St., No. 52, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 30’ x 637, 
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General Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW ORLEANS, 


American Bridge Company 


Designers and 
Builders of . 


Steel Bridges, Steel Buildings 


..And All Classes of.. 


Metallic Structures 


Ht tH 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO, 


100 Broadway, New York 


CLEVELAND, 





PITTSBURGH, 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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PASSAIC ROLLING MILL C0., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 


Steel Beams +E 


NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 





Cc. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 





Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 


Send for Catalogue. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











Pronts for Buildin 


Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sk 











IRON : 


, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Pang’ and Beams, Fir 
and Floor Lights, Stable 


Fittings and Fixtures, 


Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in — and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Furnis 


Designs and Estimates of Cost 


for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Houses Continued. ) 


pitch roof, hot water; $8,000; o., Thos. Keane; b., 
William Tobin; a., Thomas, R. Hughes. 

Harvest St., two 2}-st’y fr. dwells., 24 x 36’, pitch 
roofs, furnaces; $8,000; o., Isabella Munn; b., M. 
Munn; a., Z. M. Stevens. 

Harold St., cor. Hollander St., 24-st’y fr. dwell., 
25’ x 2°, pitch roof, furnace; $5. 000; o., French & 
Shea; b., F. Brown; a., P. A. Traey. 

St., Nos. 98-100, three-st’y fr. dwell., 40 x 
70’, flat roof, steam: $6,000; 0., House of Angel 
Guardian; a., P. A. Tracy. 

Quincefield St. 
x 51, we roofs. furnaces; $10,000; o. & b., 
Wilber; a..C. A. Russell, 

Romsey as No. 35, 2}-st’y fr. 
pitch roof, steam; $6,000; o., 
W. A. Williams; a., T. J. Lyons. 

Newton, Mass.— Chase St., two-st’y dwell., 
40’, furnace; $8,000; 0., 
Thompson; a., Kendal], Taylor & Stevens. 


dwell., 277 x 50’, 


Worcester, Mass.— Moore Ave., two-st’y fr. dwell., 


32’ x 40’; $4,500; o., Lillian W. Carter; b., E. J 
Cross; a., Frost, Briggs & Chamberlain. 


LIBRARIES. 


St. Joseph, Mo. — Two-st’y & base., st. & bk, steel- 


tr.. fireproof building, 96’ x 106’, tile roof; $85,000; 
, Board of Education; a., E. J. Eckel. 


MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 
Muskegon, Mich.— Western Ave., 


Nos. 12-14, two 2}-st’ o- 25° 
. E. 


William Farrell; b., 


37’ x 
Mellen Bray; b., C. E. 


four-st’y st. & 
bk. business building, 45’ x 154’, gravel roof, steam; 





(Mercantile Buildings Continued.) 
$15,000; o., N. G. Vanderlinde; a., J. H. Daverman 
& Son, Grand Rapids. 
OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 

Bloomington, Ill.— N. Main St., six-st’y & base. 
office-building, 69/ x 120, gravel roof, steam; $60,000; 
o., Wolf Griesbam; a., Arthur L. Pillsbury. 

Ez. Jefferson St., three-st’y & base. lodge & office 
building, 98’ x 115’, gravel roof; $30,000; o., Re- 
memberance Lodge I. O. O. F.; a., "Arthur L. Pills- 
bury. 

Boston, Mass. — Liberty Sq., cor. Water St., seven- 
st’y bk. office-building, 49’ x 82/, flat roof, steam; 
$750,000; o., Appleton Est.; b., A. C. Whitney; a., 
Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul. 

Duluth, Minn. — Five-st’y st. & bk. steel construc- 
tion office-building, 50” x 120’, tin roof, steam; 
$80,000; a., W. T. Towner, St. Paul. 

New York, N. ¥.— Fifth Ave., 46th to 47th Sts., 
three-st’y bk. store, office & studio building, 97/ 8” 
x 20 10/7; $300,000; o., Elbri = T. Gerry, 261 
Broadway; a., Chas. I. Berg, 10 23d St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Second St., cor. Chestnut St., 
one-st’y & loft bk. & st bank ‘puilding, 46’ x 57’; 
$40,000; o., Corn Exchange Bank; b., J. wa. bs. 
Pennock; rs Newman, Woodman & Harris. 

STABLES. 

New York, N. Y.— EZ. One Hundred and Fifteenth 
St., No. 23, five-st’y bk. stable, 25’ x 96’; $20,000; o., 
Fanny Weil, 151 E. 117th St.; 0., Jobst Hoffmann 

E. Siztieth St., No. 410, three-st’y bk. stable & 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 





Chicago, 1. — W. 


Bloomington, Il. — 





(Stables Continued.) 


oe 25’ x 93’; $7,000; o. & a., Fred Schillinger, 
073 Third Ave. 

Ravenswood Park, Nos. 1081-95, 
one-st’y bk. batn, 70’ x it $8,509; o., Borden Con- 
densed Milk Company; 3b. J.M. Darling & Son; a., 
J.J. Flanders. 

STORES. 

N. Main St., three-st’y & base. 
bk. store =e 25/ x 100’, gravel roof, hot air; 
$12,000; o., Lyman Graham; a., Arthur L. Pills- 
bury. 

N. Main St., three-st’y & base. bk. store & office 
building, 96’ x 98’, comp. roof, steam; $75,000; o., 
“= Sarah D. Swayne; a., Geo. H. Miller. 

W. Jefferson St., four-st’y bk. store, 46’ x 110’, tin 
roof, steam; $30, 000; o., C. W. Klemm; a., Paul O. 
Moratz. 

E. Jefferson St., four-st’y bk., steel & fr. store 
a 23/x 110’, flat roof, steam; $12,000; 0., 
Mattie M. Marble; a., George H. Miller. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Gerry St., nr. Ease. three- 


st’y bk. tenement, 25/ x 45/; $6,000; o. &, 
Bauer, 76 Gerry St.; a., H. Vollweiler. 

W. Prospect Park, nr., llth St., 2 four- a | ’ 
flats, 33’ x 85’, steam heat; $36.000; o., 
Murphy, 517 Fifty-second St.: we AK, 

Patchen Ave., cor. Lexington Ave., 4 three-st’y 
bk. flats, 25’ x 60’; $35,000; 0.,J. Voelbel, 992 Greene 
Ave.; b., G. L. Wills, 22 Stockton St.; a., W. B. 
Wills. 

Sterling Pl., pr. Classon Ave., four-st’y bk. tene- 
ment, 25’ x 58’; $6.000: o., John Reilly, on premises; 
a., H. L. Spicer, 326 Ffty-sixth St. 


, Simon 


New York, N. Y.— First Ave., Nos. 1628-1630, 2 six- 


st’y bk. tenements, 25/ 6/’ x 85’ 4’"; $50,000; 0., August 
Knatz, 19 Avenue A; a., M. Berostein, 245 Broad- 


way. 

One Hundred and Twelfth St., nr. 8th Ave., 2 
five-st’y bk. tenements, 33’ 4/' x 87; $71,500; o., 
Carriebelle D. Lanchantin, 206 Hawthorne 8t., 
Brooklyn; a., Torstrick & Lamster, 217 W. 125th 
St. 

Melrose Ave., cor. 154th St., five-st’y bk. tenement 
& store, 20’ x 95/; $16,000; John .J. O’Brien, 2177 
Bathgate Ave.; a., F. Jaeger, 7i7 Tremont Ave. 

Melrose Ave., cor. 163d St., five-st’y bk. tenement 
& store, 19’ 5’ x 95’; $28,000; o., Baldwin & Green, 
60 W. 109th St.; a., W. C. Dickerson, 149th St. & 3d 
Ave. 

E. Tenth St., No. 211, six-st’y & base. bk. tene- 
ment, 25’ x 80’ 1/7; $26,000; 0., Jno. Kafka, 231 E. 
72a St.; ; a., C. B. Meyers, 1 Union Sq. 

One Hundred and Eighteenth St, nr. Madison 
Ave., 4 five-st’y bk. tenements, 25 x’ 87’; $100,000; 
o., Jno. F, Kuchler, 58 E. 132d St.; a., Henry 
Andersen. 

Anthony Ave., nr. 176th St., three-st’y fr. tene- 
ment, 30’ x 70’ 6’; $9,000; 0., Wm. B. Schorer, 1806 
Anthony Ave,; a., J. J. Vreeland. 

Marcy Pl., nr. Prospect Ave., 2 three-st’y bk. 
tenements, 21’ x 57’; $16,000; o., Theo. M. Macy, on 
premises; a., W. C. Dickerson. 
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DYCKERHOFF____.. 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


E. THIELE, 


Sole Agent, 


99 John Street, New York. 





“IMITATION 


THE SINCEREST 
FORM OF FLATTERY.” 


The success of our ‘‘ Monarch’’ Automatic Instantane=- 
ous, Gas Water Heater has led others to make poor imita- 


tions. 


To protect the public, and our own interests, we give 


We believe all forms of water heaters now mannfact- 
NOTICE! ured, in which the flow of gas to the burner is controlled 
by variations of water pressure in the heater, are infringements on one or 
more of the following patents, which are owned by this company: 


No. 584,826, Jun, 15, 1897 
No. 563,275, May 25, 1897 
No, 583,276, May 25, 1897 
No. 591,588, Oct. 12, 1897 


No. 620,888, Mar. 14, 1899 


N 0. 601,426, Mar, 29, 1898 
N 0, 608,540, Aug, 2, 1898 
No. 608,972, Aug. 9, 1898 


All manufacturers, sellers or users of such heaters are doing so con? 
trary to law, and it is our intention to protect our rights ander the patents 


by all legal means. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


**Monarch”? Automatic, Instantaneous Water Heater, 
306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA, 








Domestic Water Supply. 


They are ee 





86 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
40.N. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. | 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe ma- 
chines that will pump water every day in the year. 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine... 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on application. Address the nearest office, 


», RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


; DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
Succeeding | pipDER ENGINE CO. 


> 23Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 239Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Teniente Re 
HAVANA, 





692 Craig St., MONTREAL. P. Q. 


» 71, 
| 22A Pitt St., SYDNEY,N. S. W. 


UBA, 
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( Tenement-Houses Continued.) 
Melrose Ave., cor. 158th St., five-st’y bk. & st. tene- 
ment & store, 21/ x 93’ 2"; $25,000; o., C. M. Silver- 
man, 2013 Seventh Ave.; a., Neville & Bagge. 








COMPETITIONS. 


AIL. 


[At St. Paul, Minn.) 

Plans and specifications will be received until 

August 10th, by the Board of Commissioners of 

Ramsey County for a county jail and sheriff’s resi- 
dence. W. R. JOHNSON, county auditor. 1284 


SSEMBLY HALL. 
{At Peoria, Il.) 
Plans and specifications will be received by the 
Central Ry. Co. until August 21 for an assembly 
hall, cost not to exceed $45,000. WALTER BARKER, 
pres. 1285 





IGH SCHOOL. 
[At Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Competitive designs will be received until Sep- 
tember 26 for West Side High School. R. G. Pak. 
SONS, Secy. Bd. Pub. Wks. 1286 


LUB-HOUSE. 








(At Shreveport, La.) 

Plans will be received until August 15th by the 

Shreveport Athletic Association for a club-house. 
R. G. PLEASANT, pres. 1285 


UDITORIUM. 
[At Knoxville, Tenn.) 
Plans and specifications are invited for a large 
auditorium. W. H. CARSON, Box 375. 1284 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Waco, Tex.) 
Plans will be received by the Commissioner’s Court 
of McLennon County until August 11th, for a 
court-house. J. N. GALLAGHER, county judge. 
1284 


OTEL. 

(At Greenville, Minn.) 
Plans are invited until August 5th for a hotel. 
JAMES ROBERTSHAW. 1284 





PROPOSALS. 
DDITION. 

{At Ashtabula, O.) 
$ ealed bids will be received until August 10 for 
an addition to be built to the county infirmary, ac- 
cor ding to plans and specifications on file at office of 
Thayer & Wilson, architects, and in office of D. 

CRO WELL, auditor. 1284 





PROPOSALS. 


—— BUILDING. 
[At Trenton, N. J.) 


Bids are wanted August 9 for a building at the 
New Jersey State Home for Girls. HOWELL C, 
STULL, Chmn, Bidg. Com., Bd. Trus. 1284 


HT: 


[At Lead, 8. D.} 
It is stated that bide are wanted August 10 fora 
brick hotel, tocost about $50,000. JOHN W. GIBBS, 
architect. 1284 


OURT-HOUSE. 

[At Clay Center, Kan.) 
Bids are wanted August 7 for a court-house. J. 
H. KERBY, Co.Clk, J.C. Holland & Co., architects, 
Topeka, Kan. 1284 





HURCH. 
{At Findlay, O.} 
It is stated that bids are wanted August 7 for an 
edifice for the Presbyterian Church, to cost $32,000. 
KRAMER & HARPSTER, architects, 1284 


} laeaaaiiecaatetines 
[At Anniston, Ala.) 
It is stated that the County Commissioners will 
soon receive bids for a court-house to be erected 
here, to cost about $50,000. 1284 


SSEMBLY HALL. 
[At Washington, D.C.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the commissioners, District of Columbia, until 
August 11 for constructing an assemb!y ha)) on the 
grounds of the Boys’ Reform School. HENRY B. F. 
MACFARLAND, et al., commissioners. 1284 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
|At Washington, D.C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the commissioners, D. C., until August 11 for con- 
structing an eight-room schoo)- building on the north- 
west corner of 12th and D Sts., northeast. HENRY 
B, F. MACFARLANE, et al., commissioners. 
1284 
ALL. 
[At Washington, D.C.) 
Bids are wanted August 11 for an assembly hall 
at the Boys’ Reform School. LANSING H. BEACH, 
Commr., D.C. 1284 





CHOOL. 
[At Washington, D. C.) 
Bids are wanted August 11 for an eight-room 
school at 12th and D Sts., N. E. LANSING H. 
BEACH, Commr., D.C. 1284 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 

= Adamant. 


| 
| 


| 






PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 








PROPOSALS. 


ORMITORY. 
{At Agricultural College, Miss.| 
Bids will be received until August 13 tor erecting 
a $10,000 durmitory and a $20,000 textile schoo) buila- 
ing for the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. R. C. KINGS, secretary. 1284 


\TEAM BOILER, ENGINES AND GENE- 
s RATOKS. 
[At Washington, D.C.) 
Proposals will be received until noun of Satrs- 
day, August 11, 1900, for furnishing and puttii g 
in place on foundation to be erected by the Gove) n- 
ment, one forged steel, water tube boiler of 250 horse- 
power, of the high pressure type vow in use in the 
Capitol; and for two 187} Kilowatt Westinghouse 
generators direct connected to suitable Westing- 
house compound engines with marble power pane), 
connection, instruments, ete., and to operate in con- 
junction with the presentplant. ELLIOTT WOODs, 
Acting Architect U. 8S. Capitol. 1284 





LEVATOR AND HEATING. 

{At Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received 
antil 11 o’clock A. M., Monday, August 13, 
1900, for installing an elevator and heating appa- 
ratus in new warebouse at Schuylkill Arsenal, in 
this city. Separate bids to be made for each class of 
work. A guarantee in 10% of the value of the work 
must accompany proposals. The required Kevenve 
Stamps must be affixed to one number of the guaran- 
teed bid and properly cancelled. Envelopes contain- 
ing proposals to be endorsed ** Proposals for Elevator 
and Heating,”’ and addressed to LT. COL. JOHN VY. 
FUREY, Deputy Q. M. General, U. S. Army, 1428 

Arch St. 1284 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 31, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. mM. on 
the 30th day of August, 1900, and then opened, for 
extension and modification of steam heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus for the U. 8. Court-house and 
Post-office building at Topeka, Kansas, in accord- 
ance with drawings and specification, which will be 
furnished at the discretion of the Supervising Archi- 
tect on application at this office, or at the office of 
the Superintendent at Topeka, Kansas. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1285 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 25, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. mw. on 
the 22d day of August, 1900, and then opened, for the 
construction of an isolation ward and mortuary at 
the U. S. Marine Hospital, Cleveland, Obio, in ac- 
cordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect, by applying to this office or to the 
Custodian of the building. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1285 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C,, July 28, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 10th day of September, 1900, and then opened, for 
the construction ‘except heating apparatus, electric 
wiring and conduits) of the U. S. Post-office at Stock- 
ton, California, in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or the office of the Postmaster at Stockton, 
California, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1285 


IGHTING FIXTURES. 
[At Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Bids are wanted August 20 for lighting fixtures 


for the new Federal building. OTTO G. SIMUNSON, 





Supt. Construction of Pub. Bldgs., Treas. Dept., 
Washington, D.C, 1285 
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CARVED WOOD 
MOULDINGS... 


For Interior Finish 























The New System 
OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical; Civil and Mining 
Engineering; Drawing; 
Surveying; Chemistry; 
Plumbing; Book-keeping; 
Shorthand; Englis 

Branches | 


—s TAUGHT BY MAIL | 
“ “ Over 50 Courses | 
We have helped thousands to better positions 
and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 

the subject in which you are interested. 
| THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
| Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 





AS CORNICES, 
CHAIR AND 
PICTURE RAILS, 
CEILINGS, ETC. 











++ess New Catalogue just out. 


GRAND RAPIDS CARVED MOULDING CO. 


9 and II Myrtle Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


























The Best Lighted Church in Cincinnati 





| Rev. G. R. Robbins, Pastor of this 


| Church, writes: 








‘There is not a church in this 
city, with its two hundred and 
fifty churches, so handsomely 
lighted as ours. Everybody 
speaks in your praise.”’ 





This is a type of thousands of letters 
received in our business experience of 
over forty years, which are fairly 
strong proof of the superiority of 


“The Great Church Light” 


Estimates free on receipt of data show- 
ing size and shape of church to be 
lighted. 


I. P. FRINK 


GEO. FRINK SPENCER, Mgr. 


551 Pearl Street, New York City 


Licensed to Manufacture Electric and 














Lincoln Park Institutional Baptist Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, G. R. Robbins, Pastor. 


Combination Fixtures. 























PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS. 





LTERATIONS, ETC. 
i {At Buffalo, N. ¥.) 
Bids are wanted August 22 for alterations and 
repairs to the Convention Hall. R. G. PARSONS, 
Secy. Bd, Pub. Wks. 1285 


EATING, 


ETC. 
{At yee cay 
Bids are wanted August 27 for ventilating an 
heating apparatus for a school to be erected at Kil- 
gour and Ellen Sts. JACOB E. CORMANY, Chmn. 
Com. on Bldgs. Bd. Educ. 1285 


OLLEGE BUILDING. 





[At Ames, Ta.) 

Bids are wanted August 15 for an engineering 

hal) at lowa State College. E. W. STANTON, Secy. 
Bd. Trus. 1285 


EXTILE SCHOOL. 
[At Agricultural College, Miss.) 
Bids are wanted antil August 13 for a dormitory 
and textile schoo) for the Mississippi Agricultural 
College. R. C. KINGS, secretary. 12 


AIL. 
[At Bennetteville, 8. C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until August 
18, for erecting a jail. D.-J. EASTERLING, county 
supervisor. 1285 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Marietta, 0.) 
Sealed b‘ds will be received until August 21 for 
the erection of the new court-house for Washington 
County, according to plans prepared by 8. Hannaford 
& Sons, Hulbert Block. Cincinnati,O. Thestructure 
will be about 100 x 125’, three stories and basement 


| 





PROPOSALS. 





high, of steel construction, and will cost approxi- 
mately $100,000. W. A. PATTERSON, county audi- 
tor. 1285 





CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Seattle, Wash.) 


The Board of Directors of District No. 1 will 
receive sealed proposals until September 7 for the 
construction of a senior grammar school, LYMAN 
BANKS, secretary. 1286 


DMINISTRATION BUILDING. 
{At Fort Washington, Md.) 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received 
until August 2ist for erection and completion of 
an administration building and guard-house at Fort 
Washington, Md., at the office of Constructing Quart- 
ermaster, 419 N. Washington St., Alexandria, Va. 
= 8. BICKHAM, major and ee S. 

Jols. 286 


SYLUM. 
[At Decatur, I11.] 
Sealed bids are wanted until August 9th for the 
erection of an asylum building for Adams County 
CUNO KIBELE. 1284 


C1 CHOOL-HOUSE. 








[At Athens, Wis.}) 
Sealed proposals will be received until August 
10th, for the erection of aschool-house. JOHN H. 
CHESAK, clerk. 1284 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. Mm. on 
the 13th day of August, 1900, and then opened, for 





furnishing the Post-office Lock Boxes. ete., for U.S. 
Public Buildings during the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1901, in accordance with drawing and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be had at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect, by applying to this office. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising a 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 19, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 2ist day of August, 1900, and then opened, for the 
construction (except heating apparatus and electric 
conduits and wiring) of the U. S. Post-office at St. 
Cloud, Minn.,in accordance with drawings and speci- 
ification, copies of which may be had at the discre- 
tion of the Supervising Architect by applying to this 
office or to the Postmaster at St. Cloud, Minn. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising a. 

28 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 17th, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 20th day of August, 1900, and then opened, for the 
construction (except heating. electric wiring and 
conduits) of the U. S. Post-office building at Elgin, 
Illinois, in accordance with the drawings and speci- 
fication, copies of which may be had at this office or 
at the office of the Postmaster at Elgin, Ills., at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1284 





OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Blue Ridge, Ga.) 
Sealed bids will be received unti}] August 21st, 
for the erection of a court-house for Fannin County. 
THOS. J. WILSON, ordinary. 1284 
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Fire-proof Building, 





Professional 


ih FRONT BRICK. 
R ARIT A HEARTH TILE. Ethics. ——. 
FIREPROOFINC. The following ... 








MARK. MANUFACTURED BY a ... CODE OF ETHICS... 
RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. “iS | Prepared in Conformity with the . 
Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland | hem sk Best Standards of Practice, and ; 
Vice-Prest. \° . 


Recommended to its Members by 
& the Boston Society of Architects, 
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PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. - « 190. 
a s 
tocmforerer = FG for Fireproofing |} secsiox 1. x0 semver shoutd enter int 
description of ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. be 





SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 


Vi H N FERAL WOOL fact of such ownership. 
——S—“‘é=éP.|maoah] . 


SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 
FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. a building contract except as “ owner.”’ 
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Samples and Circulars Free. 


P SECTION 4. No Member shon:d guarantee an 
U. Ss. Mineral Wool Co., 143 er estimate or a bond. 


SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer drav~ 
ings or other services “on approval” and 


DRAW I NG ” OF FICE. without adequate ae compensation 


SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 














Drawings rendered in line or color with any othe: way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
reasonable despatch, special branch (if such) of practice. 


* 
ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT. | secrion 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
vn a tect, within ten years of its completion, 
THE COMPOUND DOOR CC., without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
Veneered Hardwood Doors, of the property having changed hands, with- 
Fine Interior Finish. out due notice to the said designer. 

* 
ST. JOSEPH sl MICH. | Secrion 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 


have been taken toward his employment. 
M. J. CANAVAN, 282 Washington St., Boston. * 


SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 


H t WM t [ over his own name or under the authority of 
r € a a professional journal. 


. 
Construction SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
Co and unless a competent professional adviser 
+ is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 
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In Steel: 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT and STACKS, * 


Counting Room and Vault Fittings, 406 SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE RECORD DEPOSITS, Tremont duly instituted competicion, or attempt to 
Bid secure any work for which such a competition 
Real Estate and Law Office Furniture. g:, remains undecided. 

VERNMENT UILD * 
ao yEERTS, COET eat eee S — BOSTON, |. SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
Wavatehed Thscughent. MASS tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 


mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 








GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

















” siete eo ee a se his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
roper personal attention. 

NEW ENGLAND |___ ROOFING DUCK. “sr € 
iC. H. BATCHELDER & CO., SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 5 State St., } amount o commission, or offer to pe for 

sbicinisnintabinesils | Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. | “a , 
ee tk Oe less than another, in order to secure the work. 

BLUE PRINTING. |____—-—« SASH CORD. . EW 
SILVER LAKE CoO., | ECTION 14. t is unprofessional to enter into 
CHAS. Rapid Printing re | 78 Chauncy St., Boston. | competition with or to consult with an archi- 
14 Broad St., Boston. lagers ~ tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. | SEAM-FACE GRANITE. the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. |GILBRETH enee-Face GRANITE . 


,, £O., SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
Park Row Building, New York. “ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, | 
Pedi — bearer has the professional knowledge and 
| 


1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 





‘DECORATO RS. : ; natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
W. J. DOLAN TOWER CLOCKS. illustration and supervision of all building 
-J. , EORGE M. tate ih iake toe ie 
181 Tremont St., Boston. | GEORGE M eet be. een operations which he _ undertake. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. WATERPROOF CELLARS. SgcTion 16. A Member should so conduct his 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND | + ame 
BUILDING NEWS CO. | |FRANK B. GILBRETH, 

211 Tremont St., | Park Row Bldg., New York. | 

Boston, Mass. 85 Water St., Boston. 





practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





. cord % and Bitumen Damp Course, 
bd = po fat Steel Ceilin QS  §| NEW yorRK mastic works, 
% % 32 Broadway, New Y: 
: DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW a 
% EMBOSSED PLATES % rr care 
: Cornices, Borders and Moulds . Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 
+ to Harmonize. % . Manufacturers of 
"ensues renee sorctvone, $/Atchitectural Terra Cotta, 
% ~ Doors and Sherters for Interior and  & “ew ra on hit a ae 
xterior use. + Ulybourn t- 1118 kery Bldg. 
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PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


THe H. B. SMITH C0. raion PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


MANUFACTURERS. New York. OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
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BOSTON AGENTS: 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 


WALco Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 











Factory : Westfield, Mass. 













EsTasuisHep 1853. NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE, 


Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 





Conductor 
| Pipes 
( 
We Adjust All Stops And Tighten Your Windows.  ¢ ’ 
n’t Burst 
Bradshaw Sete Keep your | we 
Automatic ?*etice, Windows | 
: S, ean. 
d Opens into Window “mple 
. room like a door. Opener.“ G. L. SCHICKER, 


Builders’ Exchange, 








The twist in the corru- 

gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints. It 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. Again, it 


Public Buildings, Office Bldgs.» Cleveland, 0. }} is much handsomer than 
FOR.. Hotels, Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A. A. HAYDEN, plain pipe. Made im Ccop- 
Flats, Residences, etc., etc. Scranton, Pa. per and galvanized iron. 


Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 


The American Steel Roofing Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. } 
Does Not Alter Your Window. 


Address Headquarters, RUFF ALO, N. Y. 
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[Advertisers can be indexed only under a —_— head free of wantin 








ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENTA- 


I 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
ART METAL WORK. 
Barnum, E. T., Detroit, Mich......... 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, 
Di narcpinwseshsovanateusdebeell (mon) 
ASBESTOS COVERING. 
H. W. Johns Mfg. Co., New York.... 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. 
New York Mastic Works, New York. 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BANK and VAULT FITTINGS. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
RUG Eis EC sens osourecntacsscxcsasecs 
BLUE PRINTS 
Moses, Chas. E., Boston................ 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 
sine n Peeuieyinae hier Gkaeneleneeen (eow 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). 

Gorton & Lidgerwood (o., New York. 
BUILDING i (Pire and Water 
roof, 

H. W. Johns Mfg. Co.. New York..... 
CAPITALS. 

Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... 
CAPITALS (Carved). 

0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 





CASH-CARRIER. 
Bostedo Package & Cash-Carrier Co., 
BE Wi scwvensndsascsucccnosavcone 
CEMENT. 
Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(eow) 
Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 
EK. Thiele, Mow Worm... ..cccscveccccece 
CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
eS rrr re 
COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
Seifert, Frank A., St. Louis, Mo...... 
CONSERVATORIES. 
Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 
NG Ele Eh ancocctissercveccesthans 
CONTRACTING. 
Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
I IED §0000000 00n6eceosboons 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
COURT-HOUSE EQUIPMENT. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
SE GEE Uwsseicss cnecsatseunbasneed 
CREOSOTE STAINS. 
Hs GIO, SPONOD v0 05000000 ccccecescons 
CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 
Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass...... eee 





DECORATORS. 
L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston...... eee 
DOOR and WINDOW SCREENS. 
Hartman Sliding Blind Co., Crestlin, 
Ib 


DOORS (Interior Ffnish). 

Compound Door Co., The.....6+..+e0+ 
DRAINAGE FITTINGS. 

Crane Co., Chicago, Ill........+e+ss++s 


DRAWING-TABLES. 
anew Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, 


DRAUGHTSMAN, 
E. Eldon Deane, New York, .......... 


DRAWING MATERIALS. 
Keuffel & Esser, New York........... 


DUMB WAITERS. 
Kinkade & Liggett Co., Columbus, O 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Co., The, 
Dayton, Ohio... .....cccccccsseccccces 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., "Boston peécecce 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FILING DEVICES. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
oy er 





FILTER. 


Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
Scaife & Sons, Wm. B,. Pittsb’g., Pa. 


PIREPROOPF BUILDING. 


gy wees roof Construction Co., 
aatien halos and. itescas bikds 
eg IIIs 010< cesucdcs cocceesuce 


FIREPROOF LATHING. 
Hayes, Geo., New York..........s+00+ 


FLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
FOLDING BLINDS. 

— Sliding Blind Co., Crestlin, 
GALVANIZED IRON. 


American Sheet Steel Co., New York. 
GATES. 

Wm. R. Pitt, New York...,.... (mon) 
GLASS (Stained and Ornamental). 

Flanagan & Biedenweg Co. The 

GRIN, TAL. 0000. cccscecese cccccccces 

GRATES, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York..,. 
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